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CINCINNATI.* 


HE city of Cincinnati, which her inhab- | for about two hundred 
itants proudly call the Queen of the | dollars, then a liberal 
West, was first settled by white men in 1788. | price; and this party of ad- 
In December of that year, fifteen or twenty | venturers planted themselves up- - 
men floated down the Ohio among the masses | on it, with his assistance and in . 
of moving ice, and, landing upon the site of | his interest. 
Cincinnati, built cabins and marked out a A somewhat romantic incident, 
town. One Matthias Denman, of New Jersey, | shortly afterward, added greatly 
had bought eight hundred acres of land there | to the importance of the new set- 
—_———_ tlement. At that time, venture- 
* See Illustration. page 80. | some Jerseymen and Pennsylva- 
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nians were finding their way in considera- 
ble numbers down the Ohio, and found- 
ing settlements here and there, whenever a 
sufficient number of pioneers could be gath- 
ered to defend themselves against the hos- 
tile Indians. President Washington sent a 
few companies of United States troops for 
their protection; and the great question 
was, where those troops should be posted. 
The major in command, a very young man, 
was at first disposed to establish them at 
North Bend, a few miles below Cincinnati; 
but, while he was selecting there a place for 
his fort, he fell in love with the handsome 
young wife of one of the settlers. The as- 
siduous attentions which he paid to this 
rural beauty remained no secret to her hus- 
band, and the latter deemed it best to remove 
his family to some other settlement, and so 
he went to that which is now known as 
Cincinnati, whereupon the disappointed lov- 
er became disgusted with North Bend, and 
thought he might just as well see if the 
upper location was not a better place for his 
fort. The site of the settlement seemed to 
him far better than the former place. He re- 
moved his troops there, built a fort, and thus 
rendered the neighborhood the safest spot 
below Pittsburg. 

Another curious incident in the early 
history of Cincinnati is the manner in which 
the city received its present name. The story 
goes that the first settlers appointed a com- 
mittee of one to name the place. The person 
selected for this purpose had formerly been a 
school-teacher, and he brought to bear upon 
the task all the learning appertaining to his 
former vocation. He wanted to express in 
the name of the future city the fact that it 
was situated opposite the mouth of the Lick- 
ing River. He knew that ville was French 
for “city,” that os was Laiin for “mouth,” 
that anti in composition could mean “ oppo- 
site to,” and that Z was the first letter of 
“Licking.” By combining these various frag- 
ments of knowledge, he produced at length 
the word “ Losantiville,” which his comrades 
accepted as the name of their village; and 
by this it appears on some of the earliest maps 
of Ohio. 

But the school-master’s glory was short- 
lived. A few months afterward, General St. 
Clair visited the settlement, on a tour of in- 
spection; and, when he heard the name 
Losantiville, he pronounced it absurd. Af- 
ter laying out a county, of which the village 
was the only inhabited spot, he called the 
county Hamilton, and gave the village the 
name Cincinnati, after’ the society of which 
both himself and Colonel Hamilton were 
members. 

In the summer of 1799 Cincinnati con- 
sisted of forty log-cabins, two small frame- 
houses, and a fort garrisoned by a company 
or two of United States troops. During the 
first years, however, its progress was exceed- 
ingly slow, principally owing to the dangers 
of the passage down the Ohio River, the 
banks of which were infested by hostile In- 

_ dians; and as late as 1800 Cincinnati was a 
small, straggling village, with barely four 
hundred inhabitants, none of whom foresaw 

the future greatness of the place. Wayne’s 
important victory at Fallen Timbers gave se- 








curity to the Miami country, and proved a 
turning-point in the destinies of Cincinnati. 
Settlers from the East began to flock there in 
considerable numbers, and the population in- 
creased with comparative rapidity, so that 
Cincinnati, in 1810, contained nearly three 
thousand inhabitants. Another decisive event 
in the history ofthe place was the introduc- 
tion of steam-navigation on the Western riv- 
ers. The first steamboat on the Ohio appeared 
in 1811, and thenceforth the commercial pros- 
perity of the city was secured. Traders and 
manufacturers began to open large establish- 
ments there, and all wondered how the ad- 
vantages which Cincinnati offered in this re- 
spect could have been overlooked so long; 
for not only was it the only site on the Ohio 
upon which one hundred thousand people 
could conveniently live without climbing a 
very steep and high hill, but it was also mid- 
way between the source of the river and its 
mouth, 

The history of the city during the next 
fifty years may be briefly traced. It is one 
of alfmost unprecedented progress in every re- 
spect, of growth alike rapid and substantial. 
In 1830 it contained already twenty-four thou- 
sand inhabitants; in 1840, nearly fifty thou- 
sand; ten years later, upward of one hun- 
dred thousand; and to-day the population 
of the city, with that of Covington and 
Newport, which, in reality, belong to it, can 
hardly fall short of four hundred thousand, 
while the aggregate value of its trade ex- 
ceeds annually two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. 

But, if the site on which Cincinnati is 
built is most advantageous from a business 
point of view, it is also pictur2sque and beau- 
tiful in the highest degree. .o fact, none of 
our larger Western eities can at all compare 
with Cincinnati in this respect. The tourist 
visiting it, no matter from what point he may 
look upon the city, will constantly find new 
charms to admire in the views opening before 
him, whether he stands on the Kentucky 
shore, on the gigantic Suspension Bridge, or 
on one of thg beautiful, vine-clad hills that 
encircle the city. 

If he arrives by the river, a novel and ani- 
mated scene presents itself to his view. On 
the Kentucky shore lie Covington and New- 
port—masses of brick factories and tall chim- 
neys, from which the blackest smoke is al- 
ways ascending and spreading over the valley. 
But, before the traveller has done wondering 
at the smoke, his eye is caught by the wire Sus- 
pension Bridge, which springs from the summit 
of a lofty tower, two hundred feet high, near the 
water’s edge, and at one span clears the whole 
river, and lands upon another tower on the 
Covington side. The distance from tower to 
tower is one thousand and fifty-seven feet ; 
the entire iength of the bridge is two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-two feet; and it 
is hung, one hundred feet above low-water 
mark, by two cables of wire. When you look 
at this remarkable structure from below, or 
at a little distance, it seems fragile and un- 
safe, as though the wind could blow it away ; 
and yet it is estimated that, besides its own 
weight of six hundred tons, it will sustain the 
enormous burden of sixteen thousand tons. 
This remarkable work, constructed at a cost 





of one million and three-quarters, was begun 
in 1858, and completed in 1866. <A cease- 
less stream of cars, vehicles, and pedestrians, 
passes over it almost constantly, day and 
night. The view from the bridge over the 
surrounding country and the river, on clear 
days, is surpassingly beautiful. 

Let us now enter the city and ascend 
bustling Vine Street, which extends from one 
end of Cincinnati to the other. The lower 
part is lined with handsome buildings, and 
is exclusively devoted to the wholesale and 
shipping trade of the city. As we move up 
the hill, we catch glimpses of Pearl, Second, 
and Third Streets, all lined with tall business 
houses, constructed uniformly from soft-col- 
ored gray-stone, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the place, owing to the dense black smoke 
constantly rising from tens of thousands of 
chimneys. This smoke is a peculiarity of 
Cincinnati, which burns almost exclusively 
soft, bituminous coal, and, in consequence, 
shirts and hands there cannot be kept clean 
for many hours. 

The scene becomes more and more ani- 
mated as we ascend Vine Street. Passing by 
the somewhat sombre-looking piles of the 
Post-Office and the Burnet House, the lead- 
ing hotel of the city, we reach Fourth Street, 
the Broadway of Cincinnati. On both sides 
of Vine Street it contains many blocks of 
which our great Eastern cities might be 
proud—immense stores filled with the cost- 
liest fabrics, among them one of the largest and 
most elegant dry-goods houses in the United 
States, and a great furniture warehouse, the 
most extensive establishment of its kind in 
the country. On Fourth Street are also the 
principal newspaper-offices—the buildings of 
the Gazette and Commercial, two newspapers 
both noted for the ability and enterprise with 
which they are edited, and the large circula- 
tion they have obtained all over the West- 
ern country. Fourth Street presents at all 
times of the day a busy scene, but especial- 
ly on Saturday afternoons, when it is always 
crowded with the beauty and fashion of the 
city. 

We reach Fifth Street, and here a truly 
beautiful spectacle bursts on our view. It is 
the Tyler Davidson Fountain, which the mu- 
nificence of William Probasco, a millionnaire, 
and lover of the fine arts, has given to the 
city, and which in itself is worth a journey to 
Cincinnati. This superb fountain, one of the 
finest in the world, and nothing equal to which 
ean be found on this side of the Atlantic, 
was cast in Munich, Bavaria, at a cost of 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars; and 
its erection has converted the spot where it 
stands, and which but a year or two ago was 
disfigured by an ugly old market-house, into 
a most beautiful scene. It was inaugurated 
amid imposing ceremonies, and in the pres- 
ence of an immense crowd. 

Vine Street, farther north, presents a less 
pleasing aspect; and, when we cross the 
canal, facetiously named “the Rhine,” and 
enter the German quarter, we find few build- 
ings worth mentioning. Still the spectacle, 
with which we meet here, is by no means un- 
interesting. Every thing looks German here, 
and we would seem almost to be in a town 
on the Rhine or the Elbe. The streets are 
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crowded with golden-haired, chubby chil- 
dren ; the signs are mostly in German ; and 
the number of lager-beer saloons is truly 
enormous. There is some sort of excuse for 
it, because Cincinnati lager-beer is the best 
in the United States; and not only are vast 
quantities of it consumed at home, but it is 
largely shipped to New York, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and even Mexico. In conse- 
quence, the brewers of Cincinnati have most- 
ly grown very wealthy, and they form a most 
influentia! element in the business circles of 
the city. Their breweries, with few excep- 
tions, are very costly and handsome edifices, 
and will well repay a visit. The same is true 
of the large pork - packing establishments, 
from which Cincinnati derived the nickname 
“ Porkopolis ;” but its fame in this respect 
has departed, inasmuch as Chicago and other 
Western cities pack more pork than Cincin- 
nati. 

Among the other noteworthy buildings 
are the City Hospital, a vast pile, and an 
exceedingly well-managed institution, whose 
architectural effect, however, is marred by 
the somewhat dreary surroundings; the 
Court - House, which adorns the otherwise 
dingy and sooty Main Street; and the great 
exhibition building on Elm Street. The lat- 
ter is a frame structure, and was originally 
erected for the German Siingerfest, in 1870; 
but it was found so convenient for public ex- 
hibitions that the city resolved to retain it 
permanently, and it has since been used for 
several extensive industrial expositions, and 
as a place of meeting for the National Con- 
vention of the Liberal Republicans last spring. 
It will comfortably seat about ten thousand 
persons, and its exterior has been handsomely 
and tastefully decorated, 

Cincinnati has also among its one hun- 
dred and twenty churches some very fine 
structures. The eyes of the stranger who 
walks along Plum Street, near Seventh, are 
attracted by several of them, but espe- 
cially by an edifice ornamented with domes 
and minarets, like a Turkish mosque. This 
is the “Reformed Synagogue,” where most 
of the Jews of Cincinnati worship. There 
are about fourteen or fifteen thousand of 
this race in the city, and the proportion of 
wealthy men among them is said to be larger 
than among the Jews of any other American 
city. 

Among the parks of Cincinnati, only Lin- 
coln Park deserves a notice here. It was 
laid out but a few years ago. In course of 
time it will be an ornament to the city, but 
at present it is too bare of shade-trees to be 
a very attractive place. 

But let us get into the suburbs, and then 
only shall we be able to realize the charms of 
the scenery of Cincinnati. Let us ascend to 
Clifton, where the aristocracy of Cincinnati 
lives, ang we shall be constantly astonished at 
the magnitude and elegance of the residences 
which we find in endless numbers, and en- 
chanted by the ever-changing panorama that 
extends before us; or let us climb up to the 
cupola of the Mount Auburn Seminary, or to 
the top of the hill crowned by the Schiitzen- 
haus, and we cannot but admit that no city 
in the United States has more delightful en- 
Virons than Cincinnati. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Wuewn Margaret woke the next morning, 
she found herself alone in the room—a bright 
fire burning on the hearth, and a cloudy apol- 
ogy for daylight streaming in. It required 
several minutes for her to remember where 
she was; but then it all came back with a 
rush, and, rising, she walked across the floor, 
and drew back the blind of the window. It 
had ceased to rain; but the terrible ravages 
of the storm were evident, on every side, and 
she could not help thinking that the waters 
of the deluge, abating from the face of the 
earth, may have presented much such a 
seeming as the scene on which she guzed. 
As she still looked, she saw Tyrrell striding 
along through mud and water toward the 
house; and, turning when he entered, she 
asked at once where he had been. 

“ To find some means of getting you home,” 
he answered. “It was rather difficult, for 
the rain last night seems to have inundated 
the brains of all Ridgeford, and vehicles are 
in great demand for the people escaping from 
the neighborhood of the flood. A carriage 
will be here in a few minutes, however.” 

He looked so pale and haggard, as the 
morning light streamed over his face, that 
she was suddenly stricken with remorse to 
think how he had been working for her 
while she slept. 

“How has the rain of last night affected 
you, Mr. Tyrrell?” she asked. 

“Tt has made something very like a ruined 
man of me,” he answered. “ But I think very 
little—too little, perhaps—of that. I have 
only myself to care for, you know; and, when 
one stands alone, no blow of Fortune can be 
very severe,” 

Margaret was not by any means sure of 
this, but she did not contradict him. She 
only glanced up with a smile, and said : 

“Shall I not make you some tea? You 
look so tired.” 

His face brightened as by a flash. “ Yes,” 
he said, eagerly. “Yes, if you will be so 
kind.” 

So she set to work in her cheery way—a 
way that had brightened her own home like 
a sunbeam for twenty-two years—and soon 
had the tea ready—such tea as Mr. Tyrrell 
was not in the habit, nor, indeed, capable, of 
making for himself. He took it from her 
hand as if it had been the veritable nectar 
of the gods; and, in truth, the poor fellow 
needed it badly. He had taken a more pow- 
erful stimulant at an earlier hour, but, to re- 
vive jaded energies and tired faculties, there 
is no power in brandy to equal that which 
lurks in one strong cup drawn from the fra- 
grant Chinese herb. 

Before they had finished their impromptu 
collation—for Margaret sat down to bear him 
company, not so much because she wanted 
any thing, as because she knew by instinct 











that the sight of her was pleasant to his eyes 
—the carriage, which had been ordered, drove 
up to the door. Miss Churchill rose and put 
on her water-proof, drawing the hood over 
her hatless head, and then, since this com- 
pleted her preparations for departure, turned 
to Tyrrell. 

“How can I thank you for all your kind- 
ness?” she said to him, in a low voice. 
“What would have become of me if you had 
not found and sheltered me? Believe me, I 
shall never forget it. It”—she hesitated a 
moment, then went on, with a crimson cheek 
—‘it has, if possible, made me regret still 
more deeply the manner in which you were 
received when you came on your errand of 
kindness to our house a month ago.” 

“You should know better than to talk 
like this,” he said, reproachfully. ‘Kind. 
ness—kindness to you! It has been the 
greatest happiness that Fate ever gave to me, 
and one on the memory of which I shall live 
for months and years to come.” He had 
taken, by this time, the small, ungloved hand 
which she offered hiw, and, holding it now, 
gazed with passionate wistfulness into her 
face. “Margaret,” he said, hoarsely, “ for 
the last time, the very last time, let me ask 
is there, can there be, no hope for me?” 

She looked at him, and he read his answer 
in her sorrowful eyes. Then, after a minute: 

“Why do you embitter our parting like 
this?” she asked, sadly. ‘‘ You know we 
are not likely ever to meet again. Why not 
let us say farewell as friends—or, if not as 
friends, at least as acquaintances who have 
met and liked each other sincerely ?’% 

“Then we are not even friends?” 

“ How can we be ?” she asked, still sadly. 
“Do friends live as far apart as we must ever 
do? O Mr. Tyrrell!”—her voice broke down 
here into something like a wail— let me go. 
For God’s sake do not prolong this hopeless 
pain!” 

“Pain! Is it pain to you?” he cried, 
quick to catch the new accent in her voice. 
“Q Margaret! one word—only one word— 
before you go. If we had met like other 
people—if this horrible barrier of past crime 
had not been between us—could you, oh, my 
darling !—could you ever have learned to 
love me? If you can tell me that, Margaret, 
it seems to me that I can face even the deso- 
late future with a brave heart if I know 
that.” 

But she did not answer him. Her pale 
lips did not move ; her downcast eyes did not 
lift; she only suddenly drew her hand from 
the clasp of his, and darted toward the door, 

He followed, and assisted her into the car- 
riage; then, to her surprise, entered also, and 
closed the door. 

“ Are you coming with me?” she asked. 

“If you do not object,” he answered, “I 
will certainly assure myself that you reach 
home safely.” 

She could not demur at this, but she 
winged a fervent prayer to Heaven that Hugh 
might be safely gone to his morning work. If 
he should still chance to be at home, what 
would he say, what would he think, to see her 
drive up with Roland Tyrrell! Of course she 
meant to tell him where and how she had 
spent the night; but, all the same, it must 
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be done with caution, not with such abrupt 
force. 

She might have spared her fears, however, 
for Roland Tyrrell was never a dull man, nor 
one likely to fall into such a blunder as this. 
When they were once safely in a street 
which led straight to the Churchill cottage, 
he stopped the carriage and got out. 

“I will bid you good-by here,” he said to 
Margaret, and extended his hand. 

She placed her own within it, but what 
she said she did not know; she could not af- 
terward remember, though she vainly tried to 
think that it had been something kind. It 
was much more likely to have been something 
wholly commonplace and unmeaning, for what 
else do any of us ever say at those decisive 
moments of meeting and parting which stamp 
themselves for good or ill upon the heart ? 
Then she drove on, and left him standing 
alone. 

It has been already said that the neigh- 
borhood in which the Churchills lived was 
principally inhabited by the class who found 
employment in the large mines and their ad- 
jacent works, not far distant. This part of 
the town had not suffered in the least from 
that destructive flood which had almost swept 
away the lower portion; yet, as Margaret 
drove toward the cottage, she could not but 
observe signs of an unusual commotion in 
the streets and about the doors of houses. 
Knots of people were gathered, talking ex- 
citedly ; women ran past with terror and dis- 
may on their faces; even the children looked 
wild and horror-stricken. 

“What can possibly have occurred!” 
thought Miss Churchill; and she was not 
sorry that, as she stopped the carriage at her 
own gate, a man whom she knew well as con- 
nected with the mines came hurrying past. 

“One minute, Mr. Wayland!" she cried, 
for he did not seem to notice her. “ Pray 
tell me what is the matter? Something has 
happened, surely ?” 

“Nothing much is the matter, Miss 
Churchill,” he said, turning round with a face 
which belied his words. ‘“ Only there’s been 
an accident at the mines. It’s all come right, 
I dare say. You—you better go in!” 

He hurried on, but Margaret stood still, 
panic-stricken. She knew well what those 
fatal words, “accident at the mines,”’ meant. 
She had not lived for years at the very verge 
without knowing far more than the outer 
world of the perils which beset the workers 
in earth’s mysterious depths. It never oc- 
curred to her for a moment that Hugh might 
be connected with the accident, but yet her 
heart stood still at thought of the horrible 
possibilities of suffering so near her. She 
realized the agony with which every woman 
around her was asking, “Is it my husband, or 
my son?” She even realized—or thought 
she did—the awful despair of those who were 
buried alive far beneath the green surface of 
the world. “God help them!” she said, to 
herself; and then, as she was turning to enter 
. the gate, she heard two men speaking as they 
passed at a rapid pace, 

“T thought as much!” one of them said. 
“Tt’s all Churchill’s fault. He insisted on 


pressing the work in that direction—and it 
was only yesterday he volunteered to direct 





the men himself. He was a headstrong fel- 
low; but one can’t help being sorry for him, 
and this will come hard on his sister!” 

It did come hard on her, harder even than 
the speaker thought, from its horrible unex- 
pectedness. She reeled back and caught the 
low fence, white as a sheet, and trembling 
like an aspen. For a moment she tried to 
smile—it was such utter folly! Hugh! How 
could Hugh possibly be in danger? Then 
that awful sickness of the heart—like unto 
no other sickness of earth—came over her, 
and she would have fallen to the ground if an 
arm had not supported her. It was only the 
rough, fustian-clad arm of the coachman who 
had not yet driven off; but, for all that, it 
was very serviceable, and very kindly, too. 

“Hold up a bit, miss,” he said, “and I'll 
call somebody to you. I reckon you’ve been 
taken sick-like.” 

“No,” said Margaret, putting up her hand 
to her ghastly face, “I am not sick. Stop,” 
she said, catching his arm as he was turning 
away, “don’t call anybody, I have no time to 
talk. Open the carriage-door and let me in. 
Then drive as fast as you can to the mines.” 

He stared at her; but she beckoned him 
so impatiently to obey, that, after a second’s 
hesitation, he did so—guessing, in part, at 
least, the cause of her anxiety. Perhaps he 
was not averse to sharing in the excitement 
himself. 
horses with laudable zeal, and, in a very few 
minutes, they reached the mines. 

Driving past the large works, where the 
sound of machinery had, for the present, 
stopped, and past the deserted offices (of 
which Hugh’s was one), they came to the 
opening of the principal descent into the 
mine. It was not here, however, that a sig- 
nificant and terrible scene was enacting. 
Farther away, to the right, a new shaft had 
been lately sunk, and entirely new excava- 
tions made—concerning which, as Margaret 
well remembered, Hugh had been full of eager 
interest and hope. Several older engineers 
had opposed the move; but he had carried 
every thing before him with the company, and 
already the most favorable results had been 
anticipated. He had brought home trium- 
phantly several rich specimens of ore, and 
spoken gayly of the chagrin of those who had 
prophesied utter failure for the project. Now 
—was this to be the end? 

It certainly looked so. Around the fatal 
spot was gathered a crowd of many men and 
not a few women; the former looking as men 
only look in the face of some terrible tragedy ; 
the latter, for the most part, wailing loudly, 
or sobbing dry sobs with that restraint of 
grief which is more terrible to behold than its 
wildest abandonment. Margaret alighted here, 
and made her way through the throng to 
where the superintendent was standing, just 
at the mouth of the opening. 

“Mr. Beresford,” she said, touching his 
arm, “is it true that Hugh is in there?” 

“Good Heavens, Miss Churchill!” said Mr. 
Beresford, turning round witha start. “Is it 
possible you are here? My dear young lady, 
this will never do. Come away instantly!” 

“Ts Hugh there?” she reiterated, looking 
at him with her pale, set face. “Tell me the 
truth at once. I must know.” 





At all events, he whipped up his - 





“ Well, then—yes, he is there!” he said, 
desperately. “Now, for God’s sake, come 
away! This is no place for you!” 

She paid no heed to his adjuration. She 
only caught his arm, and asked another ques- 
tion through her white lips. 

“Ts there any hope?” 

“We trust so,” he said, eagerly. “We 
never give up hope until we know the worst. 
We only fear it now. You see, it has not 
been an hour since the wall fell—not in the 
path; but, as well as we can judge, in the 
rear of the mining party—and we have had a 
large force at work ever since. Listen, and 
you can hear the ring of the pickaxes!” 

She listened with a sickening heart; and, 
though her ears were not trained like his, she 
thought she could faintly catch a dull and 
muffled sound, which told of the vigorous 
strokes of many arms. Once more she heard 
him urging her to come away, but she only 
shook her head. No earthly power could 
have forced her from the spot where Hugh 
was buried—alive, and yet dead! There are 
some things so horrible that the imagination 
refuses to grasp them, This was one of them 
to Margaret. Though she sat (for her trem- 
bling limbs refused to support her, and Mr, 
Beresford placed her on a stone not far away), 
like a pale image of despair, breathing the 
free air of heaven while he was shut from it 
in the black depths of earth, she could not 
realize the awful horror pressing on her. 
They came, and went, and talked, around 
her, as men do under stress of great excite- 
ment; but she did not heed them. She was 
trying to wrest her mind from the upper world 
and take it into his dark prison; but it would 
not go. It reeled on the very brink of uncon- 
sciousness when she tried to picture him 
gasping, dying—so near her, yet, O Heaven! 
so far away. 

She felt as if it had been hours that she 
had sat there, frozen into a stony stillness by 
the very magnitude of her anguish, yet keenly 
alive to every sound that bore relation to him, 
when a faint cheer from the men below (that 
is,a cheer which sounded faint to those above) 
announced that they had reached the victims 
of the accident. In a second, Margaret sprang 
to her feet; but in a second, also, a strong 
hand held her back. 

“Wait!” said a familiar voice. 
yet!” 

She turned, not in surprise—at such mo- 
ments people are rarely surprised at any 
thing—but with a sense of blind trust strange 
indeed in a woman usually so self-reliant as 
Margaret Churchill. Looking up into the 
dark eyes bent upon her—eyes fuli of pas- 
sionate pity and passionate love—her agony 
for the first time broke forth into words. 

“Do you go, then!” she said. “I can 
trust you to tell me if Hugh is—” Her 
white lips could not utter the word “ dead.” 
It seemed such an awful and such an unreal 
word to connect with Hugh’s proud life and 
strength. “Then you will save him if you 
can?” she went on, with trembling eager 
ness. ‘“O Mr. Tyrrell! you are so brave and 
kind—will you not try to save him? Surely 
you are better able than they—those men 
yonder ; surely you can if you will!” 

“God knows how willingly I would if I 
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could,” Tyrrell said. ‘But those men yon- 
der understand such matters, and they have 
done all that human effort can do.” 

“But you are wiser than they,” she per- 
sisted, feverishly. ‘ You think I am childish 
to talk like this, but I feel—I know—that 
God has sent you to help and to save him. 
Am I mad? I don’t know. But say you 
will try—oh, say you will try!” 

“T will try,” he answered, carried away 
by her appeal, yet knowing that there was 
nothing for him to do. “Iswear to you 
that, if an opportunity arises, I will hold my 
own life for nothing in comparison with his. 
But will you promise me to stay here if I 
go ? ” 

“T promise,” she said, and she sat down 
again on the seat from which she had risen. 

When Margaret Churchill said “I prom- 
ise,” he must have been blind and deaf in- 
deed who did not trust her—even at such a 
supreme moment as this. Tyrrell did, fully 
and entirely. He gave one glance at her face 
—tigid with an awful look of despair—then 
went his way without another word. 

They were bringing out the victims one 
‘by one when he reached the opening of the 
shaft. A terrible sight it was—with the 
fearful wail of some women rising now and 
then as a husband or a son was recognized. 
Most of them were dead. <A few, who had 
been farther advanced in front, had escaped 
the heavy fall of the ill-supported earth, and 
still showed signs of life. Half hoping, yet 
half apprehensive, Tyrrell looked over the 
unconscious faces, but Hugh was not there. 
As he looked, Mr. Beresford approached. 

“No sign of Churchill yet,” he said. “He 
must certainly have been one of the farthest 
in the mine.” 

“That gives hopes for his safety, doesn’t 


it?” 


“Tn a measure,” the other answered, “‘ but 
only in a measure. You see we got them out 
very quickly, and those men who were not 
immediately suffocated, may very likely re- 
cover. But every minute counts, and, the 
longer they are in finding Churchill, the less 
hope there is that he will be found alive.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Tyrrell, thoughtfully. 
Then, after a pause, he added: “Can I go 
into the mine? I should like to see what 
progress they are making, unless you object 
to the intrusion of outsiders.” 

“T do object, as a general rule,” the su- 
perintendent answered. “There are plenty 
of people here who would like nothing better 
than to go down there and stare, if they were 
allowed to do so; but, of course, with you, 
Mr. Tyrrell, it is a different matter. I'll send 
a man down with you if you wish to go.” 

Tyrrell reiterating his desire, the man was 
summoned, and they proceeded together into 
the mine. It was a strange, wild scene, and 
thoroughly novel to the man of the upper 
world, upon which they entered. The dark 
galleries opening away in different directions, 
with here and there the light of a miner’s 
candle gleaming, the subterranean atmos- 
phere, the smell of fresh earth from the 
fallen wall, the force of men working with 
shovels and pickaxes by the light of lanterns 
and torches. As Tyrrell came up, an inani- 
mate figure was drawn forth and carried past 














him to the upper air. “Jackson,” he heard 
the men saying to each other, and then some- 
body added, “Stone dead!” 

“You see they are still taking out the 
men on whom the earth fell,” his guide said. 
“There’s something like half a dozen missing 
yet. If you are not afraid to come through 
this way, you'll find the place where they are 
looking for Mr. Churchill.” 

Fear did not chance to be a word in Ro- 
land Tyrrell’s vocabulary, so he followed the 
speaker, through an opening in the fallen 
earth, to where the advance portion of the 
mining party had been found. It was very 
near the end of the excavation, and men 
were working here eagerly, expecting every 
moment to find Hugh Churchill as they had 
found the others. 

“He'll never come out alive,” Tyrrell’s 
guide said, gloomily. “ Not but that—steady 
boys! what are you after now?” 

They were after another inanimate figure, 
upon which they had stumbled, and which 
they were almost sure would prove the one 
so anxiously sought. ‘Hold up, there!” 
they cried to the men who were working with 
pickaxes in front (foolishly enough, since the 
end of the excavation had plainly been 
reached); but these did not seem to hear, 
for, just as the others were lifting up the un- 
conscious face for identification, their axes 
went suddenly through into another and un- 
suspected excavation beyond—there was a 
quick rattle of falling earth—a crust-like wall 
gave way—and a blast of air rushed out 
which proved its noxious qualities by extin- 
guishing in an instant every one of the lights, 

The panic which ensued was neither so 
unwise nor so unnatural as might at first ap- 
pear. Ifthe men threw down pickaxes and 
shovels to fly for their lives, it was because 
they knew well that their lives were at stake 
—-since, of all dangers which the miner has to 
dread, the most deadly by far is the subtile 
poison known as mephitic air. Tyrrell’s guide 
had sufficient consideration to seize him by 
the arm, and hurry him away at such a breath- 
less pace that he scarcely knew what had 
happened until he found himself beyond the 
point where the first earth had fallen. 

Even here the panic had spread, and the 
men were retreating. “ All’s up now,” they 
said. “No hope for any man left in there 
when that gets at him. The devil himself 
couldn’t live in foul air!” 

“Where is Mr. Churchill?” demanded 
Tyrrell, as soon as he could be heard. Then, 
as an ominous silence followed the question : 
“ For God’s sake, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you are men, and that you have left a man 
who could not help himself, to pérish in 
there? Is it possible—has it been done ?” 

It had indeed been done. No one had 
thought of him. Each man had blindly 
rushed from the danger, and left the uncon- 
scious one behind. 

“ He is dead,” some of them said, by way 
of excuse. 

“No man knows that,” Tyrrell answered. 
“No man can dare to say that he felt either 
his heart or his pulse. The presumption is 
that he is alive—and I call upon you as brave 
men to go back with me for him.” 

There was a dead silence. Brave enough 








they were, the most of them; but not so 
brave as this. They had faced danger from 
the falling earth, but they could not face cer- 
tain death from mephitic air. Nobody stirred. 
Most of them were silent; only one or two 
murmured that there had been deaths enough, 
and that they had their families to consider. 

“Very well,” said Tyrrell, scornfully, “I 
will go alone. Give me a lantern—something 
that cannot be extinguished easily; and I 
will show you whether or not you are a set of 
pitiful cowards. Only”—he stopped a mo- 
ment and considered—“ I am afraid I could 
scarcely bring him out alone. Is there any 
one here who can be bribed to do his duty 
by a thousand dollars? If so, let bim speak 
at once. There is not a second to lose, and I 
will write a check before I go.” 

His taunt stung one man at least into ac- 
tion. A stout, dark-browed young fellow 
stepped forward. 

“You may keep your money, Mr. Tyrrell,” 
he said, “J’ll go with you without a bribe. 
It’s like to be certain death ; but I’ve nobody 
depending on me, so it don’t matter much, 
nohow.” 

“ All right,” said Tyrrell, with a quick 
glance at him. “ You'll do,” he added. “Get 
the light we are to take—the quicker the bet- 
ter.” 

A couple of lanterns were brought, and a 
bucket of water for each of them, with which 
to dispel in a measure the poisonous gas. 
While these were being provided, Tyrrell 
heard an old miner explain the presence of 
the foul air. The mine was an old one, with 
several long-disused chambers—excavations 
which had been cut off by much such an ac- 
cident (though in the former case harmless) 
as the present; and it was evidently into one 
of these that the new excavation led. No- 
body had suspected it until the unguarded 
strokes of two or three men had laid bare the 
danger. . 

It certainly was a terrible danger into 
which Tyrrell and his companion now ven- 
tured. They felt it in the faintness which 
made them stagger and reel like drunken 
men when the first breath of the mephitic at- 
mosphere came over them; and, as they ad- 
vanced, it of course grew worse. 

“We must be quick,” said the young 
miner, in a half-stifled voice; “we can’t 
stand this many minutes!” He set down his 
lantern hastily, and, raising his bucket of 
water with both hands to a level with his 
shoulder, cast the contents in showery dashes 
all around and over himself and his compan- 
ion; then, dropping the bucket, snatched up 
the light and hurried forward. Fortunately 
they had but a few steps to go from the en- 
trance of the excavation to where Churchill 
was lying, face downward, just as he had 
been left by the men when they fled for their 
lives. 

“ Thank God—here he is!” cried Tyrrell. 

“Put down your light!” exclaimed the 
miner, who had already put his own out of 
his hand, and, with one vigorous effort, had 
turned Hugh upon his back. “ Dash your 
water over his face—now for it!” and he 
seized Hugh’s shoulders, motioning to Tyr- 
rell to assist. Gasping, giddy, and so faint 
that they could scarcely stand, they half car- 
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ried, half dragged him along between them 
to the opening of the excavation. The gases 
had by this time been considerably diluted 
by the outside air finding its way in; but 
still the atmosphere was horrible. The lights 
burned dimly, and both Tyrrell and his com- 
panion felt their strength and consciousness 
fast leaving them. As at last they reached 
the bound of safety—the opening in the fall- 
eu wall—Tyrrell staggered, wavered, and fell 
heavily forward. 

“ On—on!” he gasped, as his companion 
paused. “ Don’t stop for me—come back, if 
you will—but keep on now—on!” 

His strength had collapsed, but not so his 
power of command. There was something 
compelling to obedience in the imperious 
tones; and, admonished partly by them, 
partly by his own increasing faintness, the 
young miner kept on. 

It was lucky for Hugh Churchill that he 
did so, Scarcely had he passed the opening 
when there came another heavy fall of earth, 
closing it behind him. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AN OPEN QUESTION.* 
A NOVEL. 


By James De Mitte, Autnor or “ Tae Lapy 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue perfect fearlessness of Inez in this ter- 
rible situation, and her utter unconsciousness 
of danger, have already been explained. Nor 
did the appearance of Blake seem to her very 
extraordinary. Kevin Magrath had given her 
to understand that the Catacombs were a 
place of common resort, easily accessible, and, 
in some parts, actually used as a thorough- 
fare in hot weather. That Blake should be 
here was not unaccountable. In a moment 
she accounted for it, and thought that Ma- 
grath must have told him of her presence in 
Rome, and of her intended visit to this place. 
The incongruity of a lover's visit, with this 
sacred purpose before her, was certainly evi- 
dent ; yet she was conscious of no vexation ; 
nor did she fee! any other emotion than sin- 
cere joy. Thus she saw his appearance with 
the same quiet pleasure with which she would 
have greeted it in the Corso or on the Pin- 
cian Hill. 

This was but for a moment or so, when 
she first saw who it was. A few moments 
more, and these feelings were succeeded by 
others of a more violent character. 

It was indeed Blake, and he was advan- 
cing at a headlong speed, his pallid face 
showing an agony of anxiety and eagerness. 
To rescue Inez, and to avenge his own inju- 
ries, had brought him here; and, as he saw 
her before him, standing there, yet safe, he at 
first was only conscious of her; nor did the 
ther figure, with its white face of horror and 
staring eyes, attract his regards. His only 
impulse was to seize Inez in his arms—to 
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clasp her to his heart. His only thought was 
of that fate which had been prepared for her 
—the terrific, the appalling, the living grave, 
with its awful accompaniments! Even here, 
already in that grave, she was standing ; and 
here he had found her! He could not know 
what there was in her mind, nor could he un- 
derstand her ignorance of danger; but he 
could see in her face ber innocent fearlessness 
and the bright welcome of her glance. It 
was infinitely touching. 

With an inarticulate cry he caught the 
astounded Inez in his arms, and pressed her 
to his heart again and again. She—over- 
whelmed with amazement at such unexpected 
passion and vehemence; bewildered at such 
treatment from a man whom she certainly 
knew as her lover, but who yet had never de- 
clared his love; half terrified, yet not alto- 
gether displeased—at first tried to shrink 
away, and then yielded helplessly. But, from 
his broken words and exclamations, she was 
not long in gathering suggestions of some- 
thing of that terrible doom which had just now 
been awaiting her here. A vague horror came 
over her, but in her ignorance and bewilder- 
ment that horror took no definite shape. 

Though Blake had thus yielded so utterly 
to the rapture of his soul at finding Inez, he 
did not long remain forgetful of his other 
purpose. Lights and footsteps came up from 
behind him, and in a few minutes two others 
had reached the spot, whom Inez in her 
amazement recognized as Kane and Gwyn. 
In the faces of both there was an expression 
so awful that new fears were awakened in 
Inez; while Blake, roused by their approach, 
turned away from Inez to look for his enemy. 

He had seen him but a short time before, 
standing at the foot of the ladder, staring at 
him. As he now looked that figure was gone, 
but in place of it there was another. 

It was Bessie. 

Her face was of a waxen hue, her lips 
bloodless ; she looked like a marble statue, 
except for the bright blue of her glorious 
eyes, which now were fixed upon the party 
before her, wide open, with an expression of 
childish wonder. 

“How very, very funny!” she said, at 
last. 

All the others looked at her in silence. 
There was perplexity in the minds of Kane 
and Blake and Gwyn; nor could they as yet 
decide what her part had been. Gwyn’s long 
agony of soul about her had gone on increas- 
ing, and finding her here now seemed a con- 
For he 
had seen her coming down the ladder, and 
knew that she had allowed Inez to be taken 
down first. That one thing filled his mind 
with anguish. 

“Sure but this is an unexpected meeting 
entirely,” said Bessie, in a simple, unaffected 
manner; “but what in the wide world has 
happened to poor, dear grandpapa ?” 

At this Inez, with a start, perceived that 
Magrath had disappeared. 

“He was here but a few moments ago,” 
said she. 

“He has gone,” said Blake, in a solemn 
voice, “to his own place!” A shudder 
passed through him, and he paused, for he 
thought of the fabled Onofrio, and remem- 








bered that the scene of his flight had been 
laid in this very place. “Inez,” he con- 
tinued, looking upon her with a gaze of 
unspeakable tenderness and compassion— 
“Inez! O Inez! you little know what you 
have escaped. It is something so appalling 
that I cannot bear to tell. I should prefer to 
put it off to some time when our surround- 
ings might not be so fearful, but I see that 
it must not be put off. I must tell it now, 
for we are all here, and she is here ”—indi- 
cating Bessie—“ who is so deeply implicated, 
and others are here whose whole life now 
depends upon the answer she may give. Pre- 
pare yourself, Inez. Try to bear what is 
coming. In the first place, answer me this: 
What was it that brought you here?” 

Inez looked with awe at the solemn face 
of the speaker. Her voice was tremulous as 
she replied to his question : 

“T came down here to pray at the grave 
of my dear papa, and—” 

“Your father!” interrupted Blake — 
“Your father! Do you mean Bernal Mor. 
daunt ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And have you not heard the truth about 
him from her?” he exclaimed. 

“Truth ? what truth?” asked Inez, full 
of agitation. 

A silence followed. Bessie stood looking 
at them as before, but none of them looked 
at her. They averted their eyes, for this an- 
swer of Inez opened up endless suspicions. 

Blake, after a time, went on, and told 
Inez the whole truth about her father’s re- 
turn and death, of Bessie’s taking her place, 
and receiving her father’s blessing. 

As the truth began to dawn on her, Inez 
fixed her eyes upon Bessie with a look of in- 
describable wonder and reproach, while Bes- 
sie looked at her with unalterable placidity. 
As soon as Blake had ended, Inez asked her: 

“© Bessie! is this all true?” 

“Sure and it is, then, Inez darling, every 
word of it, and [’m glad it’s out, for it’s been 
a sore load on my heart all the time, so it 
has.” 

“ But why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Sure it’s because I couldn’t bear to, Inez 
darling. You'd have thought of me as a de- 
ceiver—as a supplanting Jacob—when all the 
time I was as innocent as a child. Really, 
Inez darling, I could not bring myself to tell 
it, and I was so troubled about it, too, all the 
time.” 

“But why did you always talk as though 
he were buried here, and come with me to 
pray over his grave?” 

“ Because, Inez darling, he is buried here, 
with dear mamma and poor, dear Clara. His 
remains were brought here from Mordaunt 
Manor by poor, dear grandpa; and oh! but 
it’s myself that’s fairly heart-broken with 
anxiety about him this blessed moment, so 
it is.” 

“ He was never brought here,” said Blake, 
sadly; “none of those graves are here. Do 
you want to know why you were brought 
here? I'll tell you—I must—though it is 
torment even to think of it.” 

And now Inez had to listen to the story 
of Blake. Under any circumstances such a 
story would have been awful, indeed; but 
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now, in this place, to hear this was more 
than she could bear. Blake did not dwell 
much upon his sufferings, but she could ima- 
ginethem. Now, too, she first learned the true 
nature of the Catacombs, and how terribly 
she had been deceived. Even though that 
danger had passed away, yet the very thought 
of it was so terrible that her fainting limbs 
sank under her, and she would have fallen 
had not Blake supported her. 

But the terror which the thought of this 
recent danger, and the discovery that she 
had been the intended victim of Magrath, 
had given to Inez did not seem to be felt by 
Bessie. She stood there, pale as before, yet 
with an unchanged face, listening to Blake’s 
story, and exhibiting nothing stronger than 
a very deep interest in his narrative. Inez 
marked her calmness, and she wondered to 
herself what part Bessie had taken in all 
this, and turned her sad eyes over in that 
direction. She remembered those letters to 
Bessie which had never been answered. She 
recalled her former feelings about Magrath, 
and recollected, too, how Bessie had brought 
her back into his power. What did all this 
mean? Yet the suspicion that rushed into 
her mind was intolerable, nor could she bring 
herself to put any question to one whom she 
even yet believed to be her sister. 

It was Blake who put the question for 
her. Turning to Bessie, he regarded her for 
a few moments in silence, and then said : 

“As I came up I saw Inez standing here, 
Kevin Magrath at the foot of the ladder, 
about to go up, while you were at the top 
watching. Magrath was going up, and you 
were up there, and he was going to draw up 
that ladder, leaving Inez here as he left me.” 

“Sure he never could have done it at all 
at all,” cried Bessie. “I would never have let 
him. I think it is too bad, and you are very 
very unkind to say such a thing, and it’s too 
bad, so it is. And I'll never believe, so I 
won’t, that it really was my poor, dear 
grandpa that betrayed you, for there isn’t the 
least harm in life in him.” 

““What made him go away when he saw 
me come?” 

Bessie clasped her hands, with a look of 
sudden pain. 

“Oh, it’s lost he is! Oh, the bitter, bitter 
blow !—O grandpa darling! where are you, 
then ?—Oh, won’t some of you try to save 
him? Gwynnie dearest—” 

She stopped short and looked earnestly at 
Gwyn. But Gwyn averted his eyes. 

Blake’s last words had strengthened the 
suspicions which Inez had begun to feel. Her 
heart became hardened to Bessie. Her atti- 
tude, described by Blake, gave rise to a be- 
lief in the very worst; nor was it hard to see 
that the one who had supplanted her at Mor- 
daunt Manor might have betrayed her in the 
Catacombs. 

“ Bessie,” said she, and, as she spoke, her 
voice grew cold and hard, while the indignant 
feeling that arose within her drove away her 
weakness—“ Bessie, what makes you anxious 
about this Magrath? He is no relation to 
you, and you have always believed that the 
Catacombs were as safe as the upper streets.” 

“Oh, sure, Inez dear, but how can I be- 
lieve they’re safe now, after that awful story ? 
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It’s fairly heart-broken I am with the terror 
of it. And oh! if he isn’t my dear grand- 
papa, he is my best and kindest friend and 
guardian, so he is.” 

“What made you give that shriek? You 
must then have been afraid about him.” This 
question was put by Blake, in whose’ears that 
shriek had rung as he caught Inez in his 
arms. 

“Sure and I was afraid he’d be lost,” said 
Bessie, “for he went off in the dark, without 
his lantern.” 

“Then you knew that the Catacombs 
were a dangerous place before you heard Dr. 
Blake’s story,” said Inez. ‘Yet you al- 
ways spoke as though they were a common 
thoroughfare.” 

“‘ Not these lowest stories, Inez darling,” 
said Bessie. ‘Poor dear grandpa—for I 
really must call him so—always made me un- 
derstand that they were very, very dangerous, 
and really scarcely ever used. And I didn’t 
tell you, because I didn’t wish to make you 
feel badly, so I didn’t, Inez darling.” 

“© Bessie!” said Inez, “I would give all 
I have if I could feel toward you as I used to. 
But I remember a thousand little things which 
show that vou have never been candid. Why 
did you take the name of Inez when my poor 
papa came home ?” 

“Ah! sure, Inez darling, it was that very 
thing that always made me have the sore 
heart, and I couldn’t bear to tell you; but I 
knew how he hated me, and I longed for his 
love, and so I met him, not as his hated 
daughter Bessie, but as his loved daughter 
Inez.” 

Inez turned away. She felt bewildered, 
and did not know what to say. She trusted 
Bessie no longer; yet Bessie thus far had 
triumphantly maintained her innocence. 

“His daughter!” said Blake. —“ Inez, 
that is all a fabrication of our enemy Magrath. 
My mother has told me all. She was with 





your mother when she died. There never 
was any other child but yourself and Clara. 
And, as to the one who has taken your place, 
do not let any sisterly feelings shield her from 
your suspicions, for, by minute inquiries 
about her, my mother feels certain that she 
is Bessie Magrath, the daughter of Kevin Ma- 
grath. It was for her that he labored. She 
thus personated you, took your name, wel- 
comed your father, who died believing in her. 
She is the one who has defrauded you out of 
your father’s home, and your father’s heart.” 

At this Inez was so astounded that she 
had not one word to say. This disclosure 
completed the revolution of feeling that had 
been going on in her; the strange suspicions 
of her Paris prison were turned from Saun- 
ders to Bessie; and it seemed now to her 
that the minute knowledge which Magrath 
had possessed of her life and feelings had not 
been communicated to him by her servant, 
but rather by her friend and confidante. Per- 
haps it was her assistance that had put her 
first in Magrath’s power. Having learned the 
truth about her father, she was now able to 
estimate that.Paris plot to its full extent, and 
the confederate whom Magrath must have 
had seemed to be Bessie. And yet—and yet 
—Bessie’s innocent face, her winning ways, 
her loving words !—but then, had she not de- 








frauded her of her dearest and holiest treas- 
ure—a father’s dying blessing ? 

Bessie heard Blake without interrupting 
him, and with a childlike wonder. 

“Well, Dr. Blake,” said she, “I’m sure 
I don’t really see how your mamma can 
know all about that, and know better than 
my dear grandpa. I’m sure I’ve always be- 
lieved that I was Inez Elizabeth Mordaunt, 
and that Mordaunt Manor was mine. I’m 
sure dear grandpa wouldn’t deceive me so, 
and tell such wicked, wicked stories, so he 
wouldn’t ; and I’m sure I shouldn’t be sorry 
at all at all, so I wouldn’t, if it were to be 
really as you say, and if dear grandpa was to 
turn out to be my own papa, for really I love 
him like a papa; and oh, where is he now ? 
and why, oh, why won’t some one go after 
him? Gwynnie dear! Oh, my dear darling 
own Gwynnie!” 

They all stood looking at her: Blake cold 
and utterly unbelieving in her; Inez alienated 
and indignant; Kane stern and austere and 
solemn as Fate. But Bessie regarded only 
Gwyn. 

He had seen her as he came up to this 
place, but had averted his eyes; nor had he 
given her one look since. He had heard 
every word. Dark recollections and sus- 
picions had arisen in the mind of Inez, but 
these were as nothing when compared with 
those that arose within his mind. He had 
come and found her here, and the sight of her 
had been enough. Not one word of excuse 
or of exculpation or of explanation that she 
had uttered, not the white innocence of her 
face, nor the childlike wonder of her expres- 
sion, nor the steadfast and open gaze of her 
glorious eyes, nor the unembarrassed ease of 
her manner, could shake in the slightest de- 
gree the conclusion to which he had come. 
As he stood there the breach that already ex- 
isted between him and her widened every 
moment with every new thought of his mind, 
until at last it had grown to be a great gulf 
fixed between them—impassable forever ! 

These thoughts were terrible. The centre 
of them all was that scene, known only to her- 
self and him, on the top of the cliff, where Kane 
hung suspended. The dread suspicion that 
then had flashed across his mind and caused 
him to strike her down, now revived in all its 
force ; from these his mind recurred to other 


| recollections, all of which assumed a new 
| meaning. Every act of her life—her sudden 


arrival at Mordaunt Manor—her attitude tow- 
ard her supposed father—her flight from him- 
self—her proposal to protract the separation 
so as to be with Inez—her request that he 
should bring Kane to Rome—all rose before 
him full of appalling meaning. Why did she 
remain with Inez ?—to bring her here! Why 
did she wish him to bring Kane to Rome ?— 
to use him as a decoy in completing the work 
in which she had failed on the cliff! Upon 
these conclusions his mind grew fixed; nor 
could the recollection of her love and gentle- 
ness and tenderness shake him from them. 
So that now, when Bessie turned from the 
others to him, and made this direct appeal in 
her own old tone of love and confidence, he 
raised his head and turned his eyes upon her, 
The face which he thus turned showed all the 
anguish which he was suffering ; his brow was 
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dark with fixed and unalterable gloom ; and, 
in the stony look which met her eyes, might 
be seen despair. It was but for a moment 
that he looked at her, and then he was about 
to say something, but he was interrupted by 
Kane. 

“ Well,” said he, “ after all, he is a fellow- 
creature ; and, for my part, I don’t want him 
to perish here. We’ve come prepared for emer- 
gencies—so, Gwyn, what do you say? Let’s 
unroll our string, and explore. You take the 
ladder, and I'll take the clew. But hadn’t 
you better all go up first?” 

“Me go up!” exclaimed Bessie. “ And 
poor dear grandpa as good as lost, and me 
the heart-broken girl that I am! What a 
very, very strange proposal! It’s myself 
that would far rather go with you, so I would, 
and oh, I do so wish that you would let me.” 

“No,” said Kane; “ you would be an in- 
cumbrance. We must go alone.” 

Blake would have been glad to get Inez 
into the upper world, but Bessie was firm in 
her decision; and, as they could not leave her 
here, nor let her embarrass Kane’s movements, 
they had to wait with her. So Kane took the 
clew and lamp, and walked on, unrolling the 
string as he went, while Gwyn followed, with 
his lamp and the ladder. He passed Bessie 
without a word, nor did he look at her, 
though she was standing close by the ladder 
as he took it down. Bessie watched the two 
as they went far up the passage-way until 
they disappeared in the distance. 

Then she turned around with a little sigh. 

“T’m sure,” said she, “one would think 
that poor dear Gwynnie had got over all af- 
fection for me.” 

After this she relapsed into silence, and 
stood there, her face turned in the direction 
where Kane and Gwyn had gone. Basil and 
Inez occasionally conversed in low whispers, 
but they addressed no remark to Bessie. So 
these three remained for nearly an hour, un- 
til at length a light appeared far up the pas- 
sage-way, and Bessie advanced a few steps in 
eager anxiety. After a time an exclamation 
of disappointment escaped her. 

There were only two figures ! 

Soon Kane and Gwyn reached the spot, 
Gwyn standing aloof. 

“We have found nothing,” said Kane, 
“and have come back to make preparations 
for a more thorough search. I propose now 
that we go up, and let the ladies find some 
place of safety. We can then find others to 
come down and help us here. Meanwhile, I 
have left the clew, as far as it ran, on the 
floor. We can also leave the ladder here, 
and some lanterns with matches,” 

This proposal was agreed to at once, and 
they all ascended. Blake led the way to the 
well-remembered opening. Inez walked by 
his side. Bessie followed, silent and pensive. 
Then came Kane. Last of all, Gwyn. On 
reaching the house, they went to the upper 
rooms, where Blake perceived, to his surprise, 
the signs of long occupation. 

- To his offer that the ladies should leave, 
Bessie gave a positive refusal. 

“Leave, is it?” said she; “and me ex- 
pecting my dear grandpa every minute? Why, 
really, how very, veryabsurd! And you, Inez; 
why, what can you possibly be thinking of ? 





You won’t leave me this way, will you, dar- 
ling? It'll be so very, very lonely, and so 
awfully sad to have nobody but poor, dear 
old Mrs. Hicks Lugrin.” 

Inez said but little. Blake had told her 
of lodgings where she would be safe; he had 
also told*her of the letter that he had written 
to his mother, and his expectation that she 
would come to Rome. He also found time 
to tell her about Clara. So that, even if 
there had been no other feeling, the excite- 
ment of Inez about this long-lost sister, and 
her intense desire to see her, would of itself 
have drawn her away. But, apart from this, 
it was impossible now that she should ever 
again consent to live under the same roof with 
Bessie. Inez, therefore, went with Basil to 
the lodging-house already mentioned, where 
he left her. 

They then communicated with the police, 
and a detachment of men was furnished, com- 
petent for the purpose, who accompanied 
them to the Catacombs. Here a long, pain- 
ful, and most exhaustive search was made. 

But of the fugitive they found not a 
trace. 

The mournful news was communicated to 
Bessie by Kane. Gwyn still held aloof. Bes- 
sie’s face wore a look of the deepest possible 
distress, and she was silent for a long time. 

“Sure,” said she, with a little sigh, “it’s 
myself that’s got the sore heart, and I cannot 
help feeling very, very uneasy ; and it’s really 
awful, you know, dear Kane; but, after all, 
poor, dear grandpa is so awfully clever that 
he’ll find his way out of it yet. So, I'll wait 
here, and try to hope for the best. But, do 
you know, Kane dear, it’s awfully lonely here, 
with only poor, dear old Mrs. Hicks Lugrin; 
and I’m awfully sorry that dear, darling Inez 
took such a dislike to the house, and I do 
wish she would come and see me, so I do; or 
tell me where she is. And oh, how good it is 
for you and dear, darling Gwynnie to take 
such pains about poor, dear grandpa! And 
tell dear, darling Gwynnie that my poor little 
brains have been so upset by all these long 
stories that I don’t know hardly where I am. 
I’m not papa’s daughter, it seems, and I’m no 
relation to my darling sister; and sure, I’m 
beginning to expect to hear next that I’m not 
dear old Gwynnie’s wife. And that would be 
so very, very sad!” 

Bessie ended this in a plaintive voice, and 
looked mournfully at Kane with her large 
blue eyes. They were full of pathos, and 
Kane felt very much perplexed and puzzled, 
after all, about Bessie. 

Kane went away, with his mind full of 
speculations about Bessie, recalling her as he 
had known her at Ruthven Towers, and try- 
ing in vain to find some way by which she 
could be reconciled with her husband. But 
these thoughts were all driven out by new 
ones, which were suggested by certain infor- 
mation which he received from Blake. 

For Blake, on leaving the Catacombs, af- 
ter this last vain search after the missing 
man, had gone to the lodgings where Inez 
now was, to inquire after her welfare; and, 
on arriving there, had to his amazement found 
his mother. With her was Clara, who had 
already made herself known to Inez, and, at 
the very time of his arrival, the two sisters 





were explaining to one another all about 
their respective past. Clara was not a Sister, 
after all. She had never taken the vows, and, 
no sooner had Mrs. Wyverne heard this, than 
she resolved to effect a reunion between those 
two who had been so strangely divided, and 
who still felt such undying love. To do this 
in the shortest and best way, she concluded 
to persuade Clara to accompany her to her 
own lodgings. This Clara did, after a brief 
explanation to the good “Sisters.” On ar- 
riving there, Mrs. Wyverne had found her 
son’s letter. She had not been able to leave 
immediately, but had remained behind, per- 
suading Clara to accompany her to Rome. 
To this Clara at length consented, and, with 
her desire to meet her husband, was mingled 
anxiety about her sister. The sister had been 
found, but the meeting with the husband had 
yet to be. 

Mrs. Wyverne told Blake every thing, and 
urged him to prepare Kane for the meeting 
in whatever way he might think best. Blake, 
after some consideration, judged, from his 
knowledge of Kane’s character and feelings, 
that the best way to prepare him would be to 
tell him the simple truth. This he decided 
to do; and thus, on seeing Kane, this was 
the information which he gave, and which 
put a complete stop for the time to the spec- 
ulations of the latter about Bessie. 

Over that meeting between these two, who 
had loved so well and suffered so much, it is 
best to draw a veil. Clara’s self-reproaches, 
about what she considered her cowardice and 
treachery, were not justified by the opinion 
of the one who was most concerned; and her 
fears about Kane’s indignation proved un- 
founded. It was much for Kane to be freed 
from the remorse which for years had blight- 
ed his life; it was far more to receive as ris- 
ing from the dead one over whose memory he 
had wept, and over whose supposed grave he 
had mourned. In the interchange of confi- 
dence and the recital of their mutual experi- 
ences much had to be explained; and among 
these explanations was that grave itself; but 
this was at last accounted for, satisfactorily 
enough to their minds, by the peculiar char- 
acter of Kevin Magrath, who always did his 
work thoroughly, and who, if he wished the 
death of Clara to be believed in, would at 
once find some means to procure a grave 
which might pass for hers. Kane thus found 
that he had been mourning and praying over 
the grave of a stranger, or perhaps over a 
box of stones, at the very time when the one 
whom he mourned had over and over again 
crossed his path—and at the very time, indeed, 
when she herself stood before him. 

No sooner did Mrs. Wyverne hear about 
Bessie, and Kane’s report of the last inter- 
view with her, than she determined to see for 
herself this young girl whose real character 
still remained so great a puzzle. She there- 
fore went there with Blake. Bessie was 
mournful, yet amiable, and received her visi- 
tors with sad politeness. She questioned 
Blake closely about his search, and still 
evinced a confidence in the return of her 
“dear grandpa.” Mrs. Wyverne expressed 
a wish to see Mrs. Lugrin, whereupon Bessie 
at once summoned her. 

Mrs. Lugrin appeared, showing no change 
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from what she had been at Mordaunt Manor. 
She entered the room placidly, and looked 
around, when her eyes rested on Mrs. Wy- 
verne. Perhaps Bessie had not understood 
Mrs. Wyverne’s true name and position ; per- 
haps she had not given the right name to 
Mrs. Lugrin; at any rate, Mrs. Lugrin was 
evidently much agitated at the sight of her. 
She stood for a moment staring, and then 
sank into a chair. 

Mrs. Wyverne was quite self-possessed. 
She surveyed Mrs. Lugrin placidly, and then 
said, in a quiet voice: 

“T am very sorry to meet you under such 
painful circumstances.” 

She would have said more, but Mrs. Lu- 
grin gave her no chance, for, rising suddenly, 
and without a word, she abruptly quitted the 
room, while Bessie looked on in evident won- 
derment. After this Mrs. Wyverne and Blake 
soon retired. 

“Tt is as I thought,” said she to Blake. 
“This Mrs. Lugrin is Mrs. Kevin Magrath. 
I remember her perfectly, and she remembers 
me. Your Bessie is her daughter—Bessie 
Magrath!” ; 

“JT wonder how much she herself has 
known of all this?” 

“That,” said Mrs. Wyverne, “is to me a 
perfect puzzle. Your account of her makes 
her seem guilty; but her own face and man- 
ner make her seem innocent. I cannot de- 
cide, and it will always remain a mystery to 
me whether she is innocent or guilty. For 
she may have been brought up in the belief 
that she was Bernal Mordaunt’s daughter, 
and may have acted throughout in perfect 
good faith.” 

Blake said nothing. His own opinion 
about Bessie was most decided and most hos- 
tile ; yet so plausible iuad been Bessie’s own 
vindication of herself that he hardly knew 
what to say. 

Two days after this Gwyn received a note. 
It was from Bessie, and ran as follows : 


“T have been hoping against hope, Gwyn- 
nie darling, about poor dear grandpa, but I’m 
afraid I must give him up. It’s awfully sad, 
80 it is, and I’m quite heart-broken, so I am. 
I cannot bear to stay here any longer, so do 
not think it strange, dear, if I tell you that I 
am going away. I am going with dear old 
Mrs, Lugrin to her home. It is in Ballyshan- 
non, near Limerick. We are poor now, you 
and I, Gwynnie darling, and dear Kane is the 


baronet and the owner of Ruthven Towers, | 


where we were so happy; and dear Inez has 
Mordaunt Manor, where dear papa died. It is 
all so very, very strange, and so awfully sad, 
that it seems like a dream. But you, Gwyn- 
nie darling, love me still, I know well, and 
this is the only thing in life that comforts 
me. You'll have to get your own living, dear, 
and I will be patient, and wait till you find 
something to do, and can make a home for 
your poor Bessie. And I shall always be 
looking forward to the time when you will 
come for me, Gwynnie darling, and I will be 
content and happy wherever you may take 
me. I feel very sad, dear, and it seems tome 
that you have not been quite so kind of late 
as you used to be, but I know you love me, 
and you have all the love of your poor little 








girl. Give my love to darling Inez. I should 
like to see her, but am too sad. Give my 
love to dear Kane also, and tell him I shall 
never forget his kindness about poor dear 
grandpa. You will let me hear from you 
soon, Gwynnie darling, and come soon to your 
poor little loving 
“ BesstE.” 


It was a very sad letter. There were also 
blots on it that seemed like tears. Gwyn was 
moved most deeply, and never showed it to 
any one; yet he did not do as he once would 
have done—he did not hasten away after the 
beautiful young bride who had sent him so 
mournful and so loving an appeal. No; the 
decision to which he had come in the Cata- 
combs was unalterable, and he prepared with 
stern intensity of purpose to carry it into exe- 
cution. 

This decision he announced to Kane. It 
was to go to America, where he proposed to 
work out his own fortune in any way which 
circumstances might present. Kane tried to 
dissuade him, but in vain. Gwyn was not to 
be moved. 

“It’s no use,” said he. “It’s all up be- 
tween her and me. I’ve got nothing to live 
for. Ruthven Towers is yours, and you're 
the baronet. I’man outcast now. You don’t 
know all that’s taken place between her and 
me, you know. We shall never meet again; 
and still I love her as well as ever. I can’t 
help that. Don’t try to persuade me. It’s 
no use. As to money, there’s enough for me 
in a little property of mother’s that I found 
out only last year. I'll take that, and it’ll be 
enough for me to grub along with.” 

In fact, Gwyn showed himself beyond the 
reach of argument, and Kane could only con- 
clude to yield to him for the present, and hope 
for better things in the future. So he made 
Gwyn promise to write him at times to let 
him know his movements. 

Gwyn left Rome on the following day, and 
went to America. 

In a few days the rest of them returned 
to England. 

Sir Kane and Lady Ruthven went to Ruth- 
ven Towers. 

Basil Wyverne was married to Inez Mor- 
daunt, and lived at Mordaunt Manor. His 
mother lived with them. Hefound that Hen- 
nigar Wyverne’s estate was immense. How 
much of this had been gained from the Mor- 
daunt property he could never find out; but 
his marriage with Inez prevented him from 
feeling any uneasiness on this score. Clara 
had superior claims to Mordaunt Manor, but 
to these she, as well as her husband, was ut- 
terly indifferent, and insisted on transferring 
them to Inez. By this arrangement the two 
sisters were able to be near one another, and 
their husbands were also able to perpetuate 
the warm friendship which they had first 
formed in Paris. 

Out of all these events there remained 
two things which never ceased to be a puzzle 
to Kane Ruthven. 

One of these was the character of Bessie. 
His last interview with her had produced a 
profound impression on him, and her gentle 
manner, her innocent words, and her sweet 





expression, had revived for a time those sen- 


timents of affectionate admiration which he 
had conceived toward her at Ruthven Tow- 
ers. Her own exculpation of herself seemed 
to him to be more just than the others sup- 
posed, and he could not help clinging to the 
thought that she had been deceived rather 
than deceiving. 

The other puzzle was the disappearance 
of Kevin Magrath. The most thorough search 
had revealed no trace of him. To Kane’s 
mind this disappearance was too utter. Had 
he perished, he thought that some trace of 
his remains would have been found. He could 
not help believing that he had recovered 
from his first panic, and had found some 
mode of effecting his escape; he reflected 
that he was possibly as familiar with these 
passages as he had pretended to be, and that 
so cool and keen a spirit was not likely to 
yield permanently to a shock of terror. Con- 
sequently Kane held the theory of Bessie’s 
innocence and of Kevin Magrath’s escape. 
Moreover, he believed that they were both 
living very comfortably together as father and 
daughter with Mrs. Kevin Magrath, the wife 
and mother, somewhere in Ireland—in Bal- 
lyshannon, or some other place. 

This opinion Clara shared with him. 

But all the others believed implicitly in 
the guilt of Bessie and in the death of Kevin 
Magrath. 

For my own part, if I may offer an opin- 
ion before retiring from the scene, I would 
simply remark that it is an open question, 


THE END. 
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WAS nearly forty, and felt myself so se- 

curely anchored in my old-bachelor crotch- 
ets that on every occasion I swore, with all 
sincerity and by all the gods in the heathen 
calendar, I would never take a single risk in 
the matrimonial lottery; but—I counted with- 
out the trumpeter’s horse. 

It was toward the last of September, 1864. 
I was on my way back from Baden-Baden, and 
intended to spend, at most, a day in Paris. I 
had invited four or five of my friends, for 
the hunting-season, to my estate in Pitou. 
They were to arrive early in October, and at 
least a week was necessary to make prepara- 
tions, at La Roche-Targé, for their reception. 
A letter from my steward, that awaited me 
in Paris, brought me unwelcome news. My 
hounds were all in good condition, but five 
of my twelve hunters had either fallen sick 
of some horse disorder or had become lame 
during my absence. I was, therefore, com- 
pelled to supply their places with others. 

To this end I made a tour in the Elysian 
Fields among the dealers, who showed me 
any number of animals—some better, some 
worse—that they recommended as hunters, 
at a moderate price—about three thousand 
francs, on the average. I had experienced 
losses at Baden-Baden, and consequently I 
was in no humor to spend seven or eight hun- 
dred louis-d’or without mature deliberaticn. 

It was a Wednesday. Cheri, one of the 
principal dealers, had his first sale of the 
season. Without any further knowledge of 
the animals he offered than what I derived 
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from the catalogue and from their appearance, 
I bought eight for five thousand francs. Among 
them I hoped to find four or five, at least, that 
would do for relays, which would enable me 
to get through the season. 

Among my purchases there was one horse 
that I bought almost solely on account of his 
color, which was truly beautiful. The cata- 
logue attributed no special qualifications to 
him for the chase. He was entered simply 
as “Brutus, saddle-horse, well built, thor- 
oughly broken, age unknown.” He was a 
beautiful dapple-gray, large, and very hand- 
somely formed. The next day I went home; 
and the day following, early in the forenoon, 
a servant came and informed me that the 
horses had arrived. I immediately went out 
to see them, or, rather, to see Brutus; for 
this handsome fellow had been in my head 
ever since I bought him, and I was singularly 
impatient to find out what kind of a comrade 
he was going to make, and what he was capa- 
ble of doing. 

I had him brought out of the stable first. 
He certainly had all the signs of being of a 
respectable age; but he was clean-limbed, 
had a very handsome neck and head, a power- 
ful shoulder, and a well-turned quarter. But 
it was not his fine points that so much ex- 
cited my admiration as the intelligent manner 
with which he observed all my movements. 
He even seemed to be interested in what I 
said. He inclined his head toward me, in 
order, apparently, to hear better; and, when 
I bad done speaking, he uttered a low whin- 
ny, seemingly in response. I looked at the 
other horses hastily. They were ordinary 
animals, without any thing to distinguish 
them from thousands of others. Not so 
with Brutus. He certainly differed widely 
from the vulgar hérd, and I was impatient 
to make a little tour through my park in his 
company. He allowed himself to be saddled, 
bridled, and mounted, like a horse that knows 
his business; and we set out in the best pos- 
sible humor with each other. 

Cheri's catalogue had told only the truth. 
Brutus was exceedingly well broken ; indeed, 
he was too well broken for my purposes. He 
would give me a slow trot or gallop at call, but 
would continually strike the ground with his 
fore-feet in a peculiar manner; and, when I 
tried to make him raise his head, which he 
carried very low, he would nearly tear my arm 
off. Finally, he took to prancing in grand 
style, like a show-horse in an arena. 

“Humph!” said I to myself; “TI have 
here—or I am greatly in error—an old stager 
from the riding-school of Saumur or St.-Cyr, 
Hle will have to be gotten out of some of his 
fancy paces before he will do for the chase.” 

I was about to return home, having suffi- 
eiently satisfied my curiosity with regard to 
Brutus’s accomplishments, when I heard the 
report of a gun, discharged apparently within 
twenty yards of me. It was one of my keep- 
ers shooting a hare, and who subsequently re- 
ceived a handsome present for the shot from 



























































my wife. 

I was at the moment exactly in the centre 
of an open space formed by the junction of 
six long, shaded alleys. When Brutus heard 
the report of the gun, he stopped short, plant- 
ed his feet firmly in the sand, pricked up his 
















ears, and raised his head high in the air. I 
was surprised to see him so disturbed by the 
report of fire-arms. I would have supposed 
that, after the liberal education he had re- 
ceived in his youth, no amount of firing would 
have even excited his curiosity. I touched 
his flanks with my heels, in order to urge him 
forward; but Brutus refused to budge. I 
tried to turn him to the right, to the left; 
not a foot would he move. He stood like a 
statue; and, nevertheless — you need not 
laugh, for, be assured, what I am telling you 
is strictly truae—and, nevertheless, at every 
effort I made to induce him to go on, he would 
turn his head and glance at me with an ex- 
pression of impatience and surprise ; then be 
would relapse into his statue-like immobility. 
There was clearly some misunderstanding be- 
tween us, for I read very distinctly in his 
glances that he would say: “I, the horse, 
but do my duty, and you, the cavalier, do not 
do yours.” 

I was more puzzled than angered. 

“What manner of beast is this that I 
have bought of Cheri?” said I to myself. 
“ And why does he look at me in this queer 
way ?” 

I was on the point of having recourse to 
extreme measures—that is, to administer a 
shower of well-laid-on blows with my riding- 
whip—when we heard another shot—Brutus 
and I—at which he made one bound, and only 
one, All my endeavors to induce him to go 
on were fruitless, He planted his feet anew 
in the sand, and more firmly, if possible, than 
at first. I began now to get out of patience, 
and, as a consequence, to ply my whip; but 
Brutus also lost patience, and, instead of 
submitting tamely to the punishment I in- 
flicted, he reared and pitched and kicked in 
the most furious manner imaginable. But 
while the battle was at its height, and I was 
dealing him heavy blows with the loaded 
handle of my whip, he found time to give me 
a look, now and then, full, not only of indig- 
nation, but of surprise. It was plain that, 
while I demanded of the horse what he re- 
fused, he expected something from me that I 
did not do. 

And how, think you, did this end ? To my 
shame—my great shame. I was ignomini- 
ously unhorsed—thrown! Brutus, it seemed, 
came to the conclusion that nothing was to be 
effected by violence, and that he must change 
his tactics. After a moment's pause, which 
was certainly a moment of reflection, he stood 
straight up in the air, not on his hind- but on 
his fore-feet, and that, too, with as much 
calmness and address as a clown walks on his 
hands. Ofcourse I slid down over his head 
into the sand, which, fortunately, was toler- 
ably deep. 

I tried to rise, but one of my legs refused 
to do me service ; I uttered a cry of pain, and 
fell forward flat into the sand. I had rup- 
tured one of the smaller tendons of my right 
leg, which, although not a very serious matter, 
caused me great pain whenever I attempted 
to stir. Nevertheless, I succeeded in turning 
over and sitting up, but at the moment when 
I began to rub my eyes, which were full of 
sand, and to wonder what had become of my 
rascally dapple-gray, I saw a horse’s foot de- 
scend on my head, then the foot was placed 





gently against my breast, and I was stretched 
out again on the sand; this time on my back 

I was now, and very naturally too, I think, 
exceedingly frightened, and, more, I felt that 
it would be useless to make any further effort. 
I therefore remained quietly on my back, 
asking myself, once more, what manner of 
beast this was that I had bought from Cheri; 
at the same time I closed my eyes and await- 
ed death, for I expected to be killed. But, in- 
stead of receiving my coup de grace, I sudden- 
ly heard-a strange stamping in the sand, and, 
at the same time, a quantity of dirt and grav- 
el-stones struck me in the face. I opened 
my eyes, and lo! there was Brutus, using all 
four feet with wonderful address, endeavoring 
to cover meupinthesand. He was doing his 
best, the dear fellow, and every now and then 
he would pause to see what progress he was 
making ; then he would raise his head, give 
expression to his self-satisfaction in a low 
whinny, and resume his work. This continued 
four or five minutes, when, thinking me, 
doubtless, sufficiently covered, he approached 
respectfully and knelt—got down on both 
knees, and seemed actually to be uttering a 
prayer—while I looked on in wonder and 
amazement. 

His prayer being finished, Brutus bowed 
his head slightly, rose, walked away a few 
steps, stopped, looked toward me, and then 
began to gallop round the open space in the 
centre of which I was lying. This he did 
some twenty times—round—round—round— 
until I began to be dizzy from watching him, 
when I cried out, “ Halt! halt!” He obeyed, 
but seemed embarrassed to know what he 
should do next. At this moment he noticed 
my hat, which had fallen off when I was 
dumped so unceremoniously into the sand, 
and lay a few feet from me. At sight of it, 
Brutus seemed to be relieved of his embar- 
rassment. He immediately went toward it, 
picked it up with his teeth, and started off at 
a brisk gallop down one of the six alleys that 
I have mentioned. 

Brutus disappeared, and I remained alone. 
Never was a man more puzzled—confounded, 
What the strange conduct of the horse meant, 
was more than I could divine. I shook off 
the sand that partially covered me, and crawled 
on my hands to a little spot of grass at the 
corner of one of the alleys. Arrived there, I 
made myself as comfortable as possible, and 
then cried out at the top of my voice, in the 
hope of making myself heard by some one; 
but I got no response. The park, at least 
the park where I was, seemed to be entirely 
deserted. There was only one thing to do— 
to wait until some one came that way. 

I had been a full half-hour in this unen- 
viable position, when I espied Brutus a long 
distance off, at the end of the alley by which 
he had disappeared, galloping toward me in 
a big cloud of dust. Little by little, as he 
came nearer, I discovered a pony-chaise in 
the cloud ; then, in the chaise, a woman, who 
was driving herself, and, behind the lady, a 
little groom. 

A few minutes after making this welcome 
discovery, Brutus, covered with foam, stopped 
before me and let my hat fall at my feet, sa- 
luting me with a sympathetic whinny, which 
seemed to say: “I went for help, sir; and 
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here it is.” But I had no eyes for Brutus, or 
ears for his explanations. My senses were 
occupied with the ministering fairy, who 
sprang lightly from her little carriage and 
hastened toward me. She, too, on her part, 
looked at me very inquiringly, and suddenly 
we cried out in one breath, respectively : 

“* Madame de Noriolis !” 

“ Monsieur de La Roche-Targé ! ” 

Now, I have an aunt, and for years, be- 
tween her and me, there has been a continued 
battle. 

“Get married!” she has insisted. 

“T don’t want to marry!” 

“Do you want a young girl? I have 
Mademoiselle A , Mademoiselle B . 
Mademoiselle C , ete.” 

“T don’t want to marry!” 

“Do you want a widow? I have Madame 
D——, Madame E , Madame F——, and so 


“T don’t want to marry!” 

Madame de Noriolis always figured among 
the first of my aunt’s widows, and I noticed 
that she never failed to dwell at length on all 
the advantages I saw-in this union. It was 
not necessary for her to tell me that Madame 
de Noriolis was pretty—any one could see 
that without prompting—or that she was rich. 
She chose, rather, to remind me ever and 
again that the late Monsieur de Noriolis was a 
fool, who was never so happy as when he had 
succeeded in making his wife exceptionably 
miserable, and that consequently nothing 
would be easier than for her second husband 
to make himself adored. 

Then, after a lengthy eulogy of Madame 
de Noriolis’s virtues, graces, and merits, my 
aunt, who was very adroit, and knew my vul- 
nerable points, would take from her secretary 
a map of the neighborhood and spread it out 
on the table. The map was very exact and 
complete, and had been bought for the sole 
purpose of convincing me that, if I had any 
sense at all, [ would marry Madame de Norio- 
lis. The chdteaux of Noriolis and of La 
Roche-Targé figured on the map, and were 
hardly five leagues apart. My aunt, having 
artfully drawn a red line around the two do- 
mains, would oblige me to look at it, saying: 

“Two thousand one hundred acres, good 
measure, and not a single division-hedge, if 
Noriolis were united to La Roche-Targé! Eh, 
isn’t that sufficient to persuade my huntsman 
nephew ?” 

The temptation was so great that I could 
only turn away and take refuge in my usual 
refrain : 

“T don’t want to marry.” 

But I felt that I was in danger, neverthe- 
less, really in danger; and, whenever I met 
Madame de Noriolis, I always saw her encir- 
eled by my aunt’s red line, like an aureola, 
and I couldn’t help saying to myself: 

“ Exceedingly pretty—there’s ro denying it 
—and clever and sensible, too—two thousand 
one hundred acres without a division-hedge— 
humph! Fly, Monsieur de La Roche-Targé 
—fly, since you don’t want to marry!” 

And fly I would, and always did; but how 
could I fly this time? There I was, stretched 
out on the grass, covered with sand, my hair 
in disorder, my clothes torn, and one leg that 
tefused to do me service; and now there 








stood Madame de Noriolis before me, dashing | 
and fair, the red line wound all round her as 
usual, and asking, in her most seductive tones : 

“ Mon Diew! is it you, Monsieur de La 
Roche-Targé ? What are you doing here? 
What has happened to you ?” 

I frankly confessed that I had been ig- 
nominiously thrown. 

“You are not hurt, I hope ?” 

“No; not seriously, at all events. I 
have strained my right ieg a little; but it is 
not serious, I am sure.” 

“ And what horse acted so badly—not 
this one, certainly?” pointing to Brutus, 
who was quietly browsing near at hand. 

“ Yes, that one; he is the culprit.” 

“What! this noble fellow? Well, he 
has fully made amends, I assure you; but I 
will tell you all about that by-and-by. We 
must first think about getting you home.” 

“T cannot take a step.” 

“Oh, I will drive you home, at the risk 
of compromising you.” 

And she called Bob, the little groom, who 
took me by one arm, while she took me by 
the other, and helped me into her chaise. 
Two minutes more, and we were on the road 
to La Roche-Targé. We were alone in the 
chaise, Bob having taken charge of Bru- 
tus, who had shown no unwillingness to be 
caught. 

“Make yourself comfortable, and keep 
your leg as straight as you can,” said Madame 
de Noriolis. ‘I will drive you as gently as 
possible.” 

In fact, she said a great many little, amia- 
ble, womanly things, that I found it very pleas- 
ant to listen to. Then, when she saw me in 
a comfortable position, she asked me to tell 
her how I came to be thrown, saying that 
afterward she would tell me how she chanced 
to come to my aid. 

I began my narrative, to which she lis- 
tened attentively until I commenced to de- 
scribe Brutus’s efforts to throw me, after the 
two shots, when she cried, laughing in her sil- 
veriest tones. 

“ Oh, I see it all! I see it all! 
bought the trumpeter’s horse!” 

“ The trumpeter’s horse ? ” 

“Why, yes; and that explains the whole 
mystery. Have you not seen many a time, at 
the Cirque de l’Impératrice, the feats of the 
horse of the trumpeter? A chasseur d’ Afrique 
enters the arena on a large, gray horse ; the 
Arabs follow, and shoot at the chasseur, who 
is wounded and falls—and, as you did not 
fall, the horse, indignant at this neglect of 
duty, threw you off. And what did he do 
when you were on the ground ?” 

I told her of the effort he made to give 
me a decent burial. 

“ The trumpeter’s horse!” she continued 
— toujours the trumpeter’s horse! He sees 
that his master is wounded ; the Arabs may 
come and dispatch him. So, what does he 
do? He buries him. And what did he do 
then? Started off on a gallop, did he not?” 

“Yes, carrying my hat—” 

“Instead of the colors, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. There 
being no flag, he took what he could find. 
And where does he go?” 


You have 





“To find the vivandiére.” 


“Precisely. He goes to find the vivan- 
diére ; and the vivandiére, to-day, if you please, 
am I, the Countess of Noriolis. He entered 
my yard on a gallop. I was on the steps, put- 
ting on my gloves preparatory to driving out. 
The stable-boys, seeing a horse approach, 
saddled and bridled, a hat in his mouth, and 
without a rider, tried to catch him; but he 
avoids them, and, coming straight to the 
steps, he falls orf his knees before me. The 
men try again to catch him, but he springs 
to his feet and starts off on a gallop. At the 
gate he stops, looks back, and calls me—” 

“Calls you?” 

“Yes, I assure you, calls me. I ery out 
to the men to let him go, jump into my chaise 
and follow him over roads not originally in- 
tended for carriages; but no matter—I ar- 
rive, and I find you.” 

Just as Madame de Noriolis had finished 
her narrative, the chaise received a fearful 
shock from the rear, and the next moment we 
saw Brutus’s head towering proudly above 
and behind us. He and Bob had been follow- 
ing close behind, when, seeing the groom’s 
seat vacant, he had availed himself of the 
opportunity thus offered to make a further 
exhibition to his new master of his accom- 
plishments. He had reared up, and placed 
his fore-feet on the vacant seat; and now, 
with Bob clinging for dear life to his mane 
and the pommel of the saddle, he was trotting 
along on his hind-feet only, with all the non- 
chalance in the world. 

As for Madame de Noriolis, she was so 
terrified that she dropped the reins and threw 
herself into my arms—dear, adorable Ma- 
dame de Noriolis!—and rested her little 
head against my shoulder. With the left 
hand I caught up the reins, and with the 
right I supported Madame de Noriolis. My 
leg hurt me most fearfully; still I bore it 
without a murmur, and continued to support 
my lovely burden. 

It was thus that Madame de Noriolis made 
her first visit to La Roche-Targé. 

When she returned about midnight, some 
six weeks afterward, having during the day 
become Madame de La Roche-Targé, she said 
to me: 

“What a strange thing life is, my dear! 
Nothing of all this would have been but for— 
the trumpeter’s horse.” 





THE BONDAGE OF FURBE- 
LOWS. 


“TF you want to institute a reform, preach 

—-_ up pillow-cases, a feminine variety of 
Roman toga, any thing to deliver us, poor 
Israelites who have to make our bricks with- 
out straw, from this bondage of flounces and 
furbelows, ruches, rufflings, and kilt-plaitings. 
For my part, I sigh for the days of long, plain 
skirts in the house and moderately-trimmed 
skirts in the street.” 

So writes a very clever woman; and so, 
could the country be canvassed, would re- 
echo thousands of our most intelligent la- 
dies. “Then why,” it is instantly and smartly 
asked, “go on making your bricks without 
straw? Why not assert your independence ? 
Start your own brick-yards, Bid your Pari- 
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sian Pharaoh count you no longer among its 
simpletons. Your remedy is in your own 
hands. You have only yourselves to blame.” 
And so it looks. But in this argument, as in 
many others underlying a great show of rea- 
son, is an impossibility—the reason, in my 
opinion, of such failures as the Bloomer at- 
tempt at settling our difficulties—and, al- 
though women are never expected to have 
any reasons on hand except “ because,” I pro- 
pose to try and make it plain. 

There is a certain method in the develop- 
ment of the modes, suggesting to anybody 
who will take the trouble to compare the 
fashions of the last few centuries, that they 
are not altogether the caprice of belles and 
dress-makers, but that something like law is 
concerned in their production, or rather re- 
production, for we wear nothing new. The 
modes that caught the fierce fancy of Paris 
in her days of war or revolution, come in 
vogue under each similar excitement, as if 
the electrical agitation that fired whole armies, 
or drove women to the barricades, and dubbed 
every working-man a hero, sparkled out in 
milliners and mantua-makers in suits and 
costumes of an unheard-of audacity. Days 
of license, luxury, and small faith, whether 
in God or man, find a suitably splendid and 
sensuous expression in the close study of 
effects in elaborate costumes and coiffures, in 
the worship of color and superabundance of 
flesh, whether the epoch be named the de- 
cadence of Rome or Venice, the days of 
Louis Quatorze, or the nineteenth century; 
and we bind and knot our hair like the Ro- 
man dames, wear the Pompeiian’s dagger and 
ear-rings, the Venetian’s blond tresses, and 
the Frenchwoman’s powder, hoops, and trains. 
These fragile and shifting trifles, hardly worth 
a serious mention, are nevertheless among 
the inevitable buds and blossoms in the 
wreath of that age that crowns itself with 
roses in preference to laurel, regular growths 
of the times, to be expected, like any other 
certain result ; and one day we shall see some 
enterprising genius establish a politico-fash- 
ionable almanac, cast the political horoscope 
by bonnets and things, and tell us all the events 
of the day—afterward—as the weather-proph- 
ets do now. 

Here we get our first reason why the 
woman who sets herself squarely against the 
fashion, and ciothes herself in opposition to 
its dictates, is sure to prove first a laughing- 
stock, and then a failure. She is really in 
opposition to the spirit of her day; often a 
nice thing in a creed or a reformer, but never 
nice in a dress, 

The fashion once established, a second 
law comes in play, called the “ eccentricities 
of the savage,” when describing the Flathead 
Indians or those Hottentots who wear their 
hair in huge greased knobs, so painfully like 
our chignons; and the “ training of civiliza- 
tion,” when speaking of ourselves. What 
we see habitually, we get to like, and desire 
tv imitate. The eye is continually though in- 
‘sensibly trained by the objects around us. In 
the days of Marie-Antoinette hoops, a woman 
entirely without crinoline actually looks as 
unsightly as do hogshead outlines when Na- 
ture carries the day. Reason No. 2. 
Reason No, 3, and most potent of all! 

















Not only the eye feminine is in constant 

training, the eye masculine goes to school 
also. It is true that, if you appeal to pater- 
familias as paterfamilias, he will plunge his 
hands deep in his pockets, shake his head 
wisely, and talk a dozen to your six about the 
criminal extravagance of the woman of the 
day. Or talk to younger moralists, and they 
will find you all the reasons in a breath why 
young men don’t get married. Antwerp silks, 
bills, crinoline, diamonds, emulation (femi- 
nine), frisettes, gloves, Honiton, India shawls, 
jute (and its horrors), kilt-plaiting (and its 
waste), laces, milliners, nonsense (feminine), 
overskirts, polonaises, queues, as Sala calls 
trains, rents (up-town, where “ woman” will 
live), shoes, toggery (feminine), madam with 
the thousand-dollar dress, velvets, and the 
unknown quantity “ woman” will spend and 
never tell anybody, Yak laces, as if there 
were not enough of the old sort, and zephyr- 
wools for their everlasting crochet. But take 
any of these gentlemen “ out of the office,” 
and simply as unofficial man, and you will find 
him selecting, admiring, and utterly slain by the 
most distinguished and stylish of the ladies 
about him, touching up in private his sister, his 
mother, or his wife, when he finds either of 
them lacking the style and elegance of Mme. 
Volants or Mdlle. Jupe, and the first to cry out 
at the angular primness or awkward ugliness 
of female innovators. Now, I submit that 
in so doing he only obeys a law of his na- 
ture. His common-sense and his commercial 
sense dislike and reject the extravagances 
and eccentricities of fashion, but he neces- 
sarily admires the leading modes and their 
fair wearers, because they are felt to be in 
keeping with the spirit of the times, to which 
his eye and taste have been unconsciously 
trained. 

The lady, then, who sets herself squarely 
against the fashion, and clothes herself in 
opposition to its dictates, will find the men 
of her country with her (perhaps) in theory, 
but against her in reality; and that is a 
position that no woman of gracious, womanly 
nature, who desires to be loved and to be of 
use, will willingly hold. 

Therefore, the pillow-case reform men- 
tioned in the beginning looks to me unde- 
sirable; for a well-chosen toilet is the setting 
that can make even an inferior gem attrac- 
tive. That class of women who might em- 
phatically be termed home-women, intelligent 
and modest mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters, are, by masculine consent, elected as 
the representatives of goodness, purity, and 
virtue, in their circle. Very well. When 
goodness, purity, and virtue, are done in mar- 
ble, or painted on canvas, they are made 
lovely, inevitably ; and, when we find either 
of these virtues going about on earth slat- 
ternly, dowdy, or only intensely ugly, we get 
a shock. In spite of “ wise saws” and prov- 
erbs to the contrary, it is so hard to believe 
that beauty is not goodness! Herein lies a 
hint for every wise woman. Abstract woman 
is quoted continually as an angel; but, if in- 
dividual woman wishes to be loved and rev- 
erenced as one, she must not only act but 
look the character as nearly as she can. Hun- 
dreds of years ago a wise man recognized the 
necessity of making even divine truth gra- 








cious and winning in its appearance, and be- 
came “all things to all men, if by any means 
he might save some;” and, although there is 
apparently some such gulf between the modes 
and any work of redemption, as was between 
Abraham and Lazarus, the wise woman of 
this day, finding in men a special sensibility 
to beauty, and that one of her most effectual 
weapons is “to look her best,” will not dis. 
dain to use it, but will consider the fashion 
of her dress with special reference to its 
beautifying effect, and will deliberately, and 
of malice prepense, be as lovely as possible in 
the eyes of her husband, father, brother, son, 
or friends; and a living illustration, often 
only too much needed, that domesticity, mod- 
esty, and virtue, are not irreconcilable with 
beauty, and that style from which the town- 
bred man can hardly disassociate beauty. 

But the “ bricks without straw!”’ the pil- 
ing up of an ornamentation that means noth- 
ing; the countless flouncings, frillings, and 
ruches, that wring groans of anguish from 
our women—they are quite another affair, 
and deserve and shall have a separate para- 
graph devoted to their iniquity. 

These are not the lawful developments of 
the mode. They are parasitic growths, swamp- 
ing the costume they are supposed to orna- 
ment. Man desires them not (I speak of the 
man of taste who has ideas about dress), for, 
having never been demoralized by milliners 
and fashion-magazines, his instincts are truer 
than those of most women. A suit,in the 
simplest and jauntiest of the reigning styles, 
the color becoming, the fit dainty, the linen 
or lace fresh and snowy, the whole suggestive 
of womanly outlines and grace, and marked 
by neatness, seems always sure of masculine 
approval. But tell him that a dress required 
twenty-five yards of stuff, a yard and a quar- 
ter wide, and that first there was a kilt plait- 
ing and then a flounce, and then a side plait- 
ing, and then two small ruffles, and then a 
heading, etc., and it will leave him cold and 
unmoved, unless he should bestir himself to 
remark that the side of a house with a thing 
like a cornice at the bottom, and then a row 
of short pillars, and over that a row of win- 
dows, and above that another row of pillars, 
and over that a repetition of the base, and 
then a vine, and then the actual cornice, 
would look overloaded ; and that a woman is 
a smaller object than the side of a house. 
Neither does the majestic sloppiness of long 
trains, the muddy grandeur of bedraggi 
ruffles, the huge sleeves, the immense ‘fowr- 
nures, the yards on yards of trimming, hori- 
zontal, perpendicular, or crosswise, as far as 
I could ever ascertain, rouse a single throb 
in the manly breast. He seems rather at 2 
loss what to think, as one who prefers a style 
that suggests the woman ; whereas, these sug- 
gest rather a rag-bag! 

Now, since fashion has no need of them, 
and man comprehends them not, the true rea- 
sons for their existence become obvious— 
and these are, sheepiness and spite. 

Somebody walked down Broadway with 
her hands hanging helplessly, like the kanga- 
roo’s fore-feet. Somebody else imitated ker. 
In a week, Broadway swarmed with ladies af- 
flicted with the “kangaroo-flop.” That was 
sheepiness. 
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Somebody, to kill a rival’s latest effort, 
ordered twice as wide a plaiting. That 
was spite. Somebody followed suit. That 
was sheepiness. Somebody else topped the 
piaiting with two small flounces. Spite 
again. And so on. Sheepiness and spite 
all the time at work, till the mode, at her 
wits’ end, turns frantic, and three or four 
styles meet in one maddened costume, with- 
out remonstrance, unless from the husband 
or father who pays the bill. So we behold— 
ruffles all the way up the back, trimmed with 
bands; plaitings up the front, bows between ; 
overskirt looped, bunched, festooned, trimmed 
with bands and lace; cver that a sloppy mass 
of embroidery, with a Japanese air over that; 
a great pendant of lace over that, hanging 
from a hat like a shot-tower; feathers, wings, 
and aigrette topping that, imparting a sin- 
gularly brave and undaunted expression to 
the wearer—not very much of the woman 
visible, except a general high-shouldered ef- 
fect, and an uncomfortable suggestion of in- 
firmity and helplessness! And, ten years 
from now, who could look at the photograph 
of such a costume without laughing? The 
value, in time, money, and labor, represented 
in all this, not only achieves no advance in 
beauty, but it does not even allow the wearer 
to look her best. 

There is a class of ladies, to whom any 
such representation as the above would be 
useless. These are the persons whom you 
get to know, not by their faces, but by their 
costumes; something always worn, and so 
marked that you recognize it at once on see- 
ing it again; the latest eccentricity; toilets 
originally designed for dinner or the carriage, 
startling the promenade by their inappropri- 
ate brilliancy of style and ornament, pictu- 
resque modes, intended for the subdued 
lights and indulgence of the drawing-room, 
never for the hard glare and cold criticism 
of the street. If you succeed in running 
any of these original ladies to earth, it will 
generally be found that she is a lady of one 
toilet. The suit that has startled you is the 
only one that her small means will allow—her 
suit for the season, to be worn in all weathers 
and on all occasions. She rises in glory only 
on the street, and sets again in some dingy 
shop or boarding-house, to battle with life in 
a rusty alpaca, or soiled calico wrapper and 
threadbare water-proof. Or else, she is newly 
rich, and in the very first flush of spending 
as much money as she likes. In both cases, 
you see, the lady has no field for display 
worth mentioning except the street. There 
is also an education in matters of toilet, 
handed down among people of sense and re- 
finement, from mother to daughter; for there 
are as few born geniuses in the art of the 
toilet as in other arts. To dress with a de- 
cent regard for economy and the proprieties, 
and at the same time becomingly and with 
taste, is in most cases the result of training. 
The ladies under discussion are almost neces- 
sarily without such training, and prefer what 
is striking to what is lady-like—that means, 
whatever is sensible and appropriate to the 
circumstances and appearance of the wearer 
—for the same reason that children like the 
gayly-painted linen books better than the text 
of Shakespeare. They understand the first. 





There are other ladies far higher in the 
social scale, but appsrently destitute of ar- 
tistic perceptions. In one lightning-glance 
they will take in an entire toilet, tell you the 
stuff, the probable number of yards, and cost; 
the half-dozen different styles of trimming, 
how it fits, and ifthey want one like it, but that 
is all. The attention they give is in propor- 
tion to the amount of trimming and the cost 
of the material. Simplicity has small chance 
with them, and beauty, pure and simple, none 
at all. Whatever is the fashion is beauty 
with them. Tell these ladies that it is the 
mode to wear your hat like a drunken sailor, 
and the thinnest, most melancholy, weakest- 
eyed of them all, will perch a hat six inches 
high, leaving out the feathers at the most 
perilous angle over her thin hair, and go forth 
serene, although her mirror, if not dead to a 
sense of its duty, must tell her that a fire- 
man’s helmet is not more inappropriate for a 
sheep. Remonstrate, and they answer, “It is 
the fashion.” Point out to them that a trimly- 
fitting boot and a clean silk skirt, just clear- 
ing the ground, are prettier and more femi- 
nine displays than a long, muddy train, and 
still they say, “It is the fashion.” They are 
as monotonous and as superior to reason as 
the man in “ Excelsior.” As well try to firea 
herd of cows with revolutionary sentiments, 
or a love for the fine arts, as appeal to these 
women in the name of any thing but la mode, 

But women of conscience, prudence, or 
narrow means, object to the expense and la- 
bor involved in a dress, out of which literally 
three old-time dresses could be made. Wom- 
en with a sense of the beautiful are not will- 
ing to be ridiculous, and a few thoughtful 
ones significantly remark that an excess of 
florid ornament in architecture is said to be- 
token the corruption and decadence of the 
builders, and that women are hanging out 
similar sad signals in their toilets. 

To such persons I recommend the senti- 
ments of a friend, who has deeply pondered 
the subject, and who holds forth thus: 

“The first principles of a good toilet are 
perfectly-fitting gloves and shoes; after that 
a ‘fit;’ then, unless you are very sure of 
yourself and the occasion, a color or shade 
that will not commit itself or you, and will 
not attract attention; then a special avoid- 
ance of every thing that makes the woman 
and the lady of less importance than her 
dress, and converts her into a walking adver- 
tisement for her dress-maker, like those men 
who go about in white togas, or cone-shaped 
frames, with ‘Buy somebody’s hat or roach- 
powder,’ painted all over them. Too many 
of our ladies walk contentedly through the 
streets, supposing they are exhibiting them- 
selves to advantage, whereas they are quite 
lost in the glaring recommendation of their 
toilet to ‘go to Madame Jupon’s,’ That is 
precisely what al] this elaborate ornament 
means, and it pleases nobody (with brains) 
but the dress-maker. Therefore, use as little 
of it as you please, none at all if you prefer.” 

Next, if female toilets on the canvas are to 
be believed, the real subtlety and witchery of 
a toilet lies in its smaller adjuncts: a square- 
cut neck, and frill, a dainty jichu, an artful 
bow, the escape of certain curling locks, a 
velvet bound about the hair, a jewel at the 





throat, and the blending or contrast of colors. 
These are what give character, and suggest 
the woman. They require little money, but 
much study of effects and artistic feeling, and 
will never be achieved by those ladies who 
walk through life with an evident impression 
that all eyes are upon them, and who con- 
sequently never look about them. 

Next, the fashions of the last few years 
are in themselves beautiful. The old-time 
plain waist and skirt were respectable while 
the fashion; now reminiscences of them— 
in photographs, for example—pain the eye. 
But the costumes of Watteau, the Revolu- 
tion, or the Empire, though for so many years 
out of date, were always charming. The old- 
time suits were also stubborn, inelastic, unac- 
commodating; they had no versatility. Now 
one polonaise will accommodate itself to three 
or four different skirts. You buy a few yards 
of a lighter shade of brown, combine them 
with your old brown silk, and have a new 
cameo costume. The waist of your solid-color 
dress is fresh ; so is the plaid or striped skirt. 
You trim one with the other, and lo! a new 
dress. You are careful that your two or three 
suits shall all be of friendly or appropriately- 
contrasting colors; and then you change about, 
and wear the waist and over-skirt of one with 
the skirt of another, and are always astonish- 
ing your home circle with a new effect ; while 
all you could ever have done with the old-time 
dresses evidently was, to wear them, and then 
keep on wearing them, till everybody knew 
them by heart, and was tired of them, as we 
are apt to be of any thing that we know in 
that way. These, too, are fashions that make 
the most of you. A skirt, plain, or slightly 
trimmed; a coquettish over-skirt, turned 
back ; a fichu, or lace ruffle; dainty ties; and 
hair @ la Pompadour or @ la Josephine—add 
a suggestion of the picturesque to the wearer, 
that makes a plain woman agreeable, a pretty 
one lovely; whereas the old-time gowns were 
no friends of yours, or at any rate strictly 
impartial, and left you entirely to your own 
merits. Therefore I say, “Vive la mode!” 
But for the modistes—why bow under ‘heir 
tyranny, and endure this bondage of flounces 
and furbelows? In the beginning of every 
season, at least in New York, half a dozen 
foreign styles are put on trial in the show- 
rooms of the modistes ; and, after a certain 
time, those wise in such matters can tell 
which style has “taken,” and which is a fail- 
ure. Why not push this exercise of discrimi- 
nation a little further? What is it to us if 
Worth’s last fancy has been to send over a 
dress made wrong-side out, and with the lower 
end at the top, or if Mme. Volants bas or- 
dered one so and so? What the French call 
chic, and we name style, lies in catching the 
true spirit of the mode, the real meaning of 
the costume you are busy about, and carrying 
it out in the simplest way that its conditions 
will allow, not in masses of trimming and 
loading of ornament. These are simply the 
result of a diseased craving for novelty, or a 
low-lived ambition to shine by force of milli- 
nery; and they are also curiously unsatisfac- 
tory when possessed. There is, in an elabo- 
rate suit much worn, something of the mad- 
dening effect seen in certain patterns of wall- 
paper. The triumph of ruchings and plaite 
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come to be regarded with an almost loathing ; 
and, oh, the unutterable dreariness of wear- 
ing it, then, to the woman who had first “to 
think it out,” then contrive means to get it, 
and then to grow pale over the making of it! 
If you answer—“ But all this is vague, un- 
satisfactory. It is easy to condemn. But 
how is one to be in the mode, and yet not 
wholly led by it, or to achieve chic and sim- 
plicity at once ?”—I do not know that I can 
illustrate better than by quoting a costume 
devised by a lady who is neither an old maid 
nor a woman who doesn’t care how large her 
gloves are (you all know what that means), 
but who is stoutly determined on a “new de- 
parture,” and to make no more bricks without 
straw. The suit is black silk, home-made in 
every sense of the word; for the silk is 
Cheney’s, and costs only two dollars and a 
half a yard, though it looks as well as, and 
will outwear two of, the ordinary imported 
silks. There are sixteen yards in the suit; a 
perfectly plain skirt, walking-length—that is, 
it just clears the ground; a polonaise of the 
newest shape, with deep vest, and cuffs and 
narrow binding of velvet; no other trim- 
ming (nevertheless, a very handsome gar- 
ment); the lowest crowned hat to be found, 
of black velvet, trimmed with a jet band and 
a deep-lace veil; trim boots; gloves (not so- 
called cheap gloves) of a pale-gray tint; lynx 
maff and boa. Opinions may vary about the 
details; other materials or shapes may be 
preferred. But here is a style of costume 
easily made at home, and, by comparison, 
with little labor or expense; yet it is certain- 
ly lady-like, sensible, and neat. Judge for 
yourselves if it is not also effective. 


L. E. Furniss. 
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HIRTY years ago, on every morning, 
whether frosty or foggy, while the 
mantle of mist was still wrapping sleeping 
London, and a dim, yellow haze gleamed up 
from lane and street, there invaded every 
bedroom the unceasing cries of ‘‘ Swee-e-eep ! 
Swee-e-eep 0!” It was a curious trade that 
of chimney - sweeper, and, before Parliament 
took it in hand, a cruel one. As a class, 
even the masters were characterized by res- 
ignation rather than enterprise. Generally 
pressed into the sooty ranks when young and 
without the liberty of choice, if they ever 
afterward desired a change, it was probably 
too late. 

In those days chimneys were universally 
swept by climbing boys; and, owing to the 
prevailing narrowness of the flues, the smaller 
the boy who could be taught to climb, the 
greater his value. I remember one little fel- 
low, whose master’s business seemed to be in 
our neighborhood, whose presence became as 
familiar to me as any object in my morning 
walk. He was almost always munching at a 


crust, and rattling the area-railings to arouse 
the maid. One morning, when the Thames 
was covered with masses of ice, and the snow 
had been caked for weeks upon the ground, I 
encountered him as usual, barefooted, and 
standing upon his bag, which he had doubled 








upon the door-step. He was biting away, 
with unmistakable relish, at a cold potato. 

“Why, Billy,” I said, “you are break- 
fasting early this morning.” 

“This isn’t breakfast,” he replied. “This 
is a cold potato, and a rare one, too. Mistress 
gave it me last night, to keep the cold out of 
my stomach.” 

“ And what do you get for breakfast ?” 

“Bread and cheese, when I have done the 
flue; and I have hot tea, too, when I get 
home with the bag.” 

“Do you get plenty to eat?” 

“Pretty well. If they won’t give us food, 
we won’t go up the flue. They know that. 
Bob got no supper the other night, because 
he let the soot leak out of the sack in bring- 
ing it home; but master was obliged to give 
him a feed afore he’d go to work in the morn- 
ing. We don’t mind a thrashing, but we must 
have victuals.” 

This little fellow could scarcely have 
reached his eighth year, and yet had already 
been driven by necessity to contend for his 
rights. The chimney-sweeps, as a class, were 
deplorably ignorant. Mr. Vanderkiste, city 
missionary, told me that, having overheard a 
zealous young man conversing and praying 
with a sick sweep, who answered to every 
question, “ Yes, sir,” “In course, sir,” greatly 
to the encouragement of the visitor, he thought 
he would undeceive him. 

“John,” said the city missionary, “my 
friend has been taking much pains to in- 
struct you, and now please answer me a few 
questions. Do you know who Jesus Christ 
was?” 

“Well, no,” said he, after a pause. “I 
should say that’s werry hard to tell.” 

“Do you know who was the mother of 
our Lord ?” 

“No, that I don’t.” 

“ Are you a sinner ?” 

“Oh, certainly, sir; we’re all miserable 
sinners.”’ , , 

A pause. 

“Have you ever done wrong, John?” 

“Why, no; I don’t consider as I ever 
have.” 

“Did you never commit sin ?” 

“Why, no; I don’t know as ever I did.” 

“ But you think you are a sinner ?” 

“Oh, certainly, sir; we are all sinners.” 

“What is a sinner, John?” 

“Well, I’m blest if I know rightly; I 
never had no head-piece.” 

Though chimney-sweeping is not entirely 
done away with in large cities, yet its charac- 
teristics are so changed that it can fairly be 
numbered among the vanished industries. 

From the dirtiest let us return to one of 
the cleanest of old-time trades, and ascertain 
what has become of the pursuit followed by 
the immortal John Gilpin’s logical and ac- 
commodating friend, the calender, or calen- 
derer, 


.»..» “And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go!” 


In the time when Cowper wrote, calendering, 
which is the art of imparting a polished sur- 
face to woven fabrics, was performed by hand. 
People of small means did their work at home, 
holding a smooth stone, as large as the hand 





could grasp, and rubbing it over newly-washed 
curtains and table-cloths until the required 
gloss and stiffness appeared. Genteel people 
put their calendering out, where it was better 
done. As machinery gained ground, the cal- 
lenderers found it to be a hopeless task to 
compete with metallic cylinders and steam- 
engines, though I knew a man in Newbury- 
port who made a fight to do it. He stuck to 
his shop to the last; and, though his trade 
all fell away, he kept up his dingy sign-board, 
“ Joun CarPENTER, CALENDERER.” 

Then, again, are gone the pin-makers, 
who, though they have been in their graves 
this quarter of a century, still figure in lec- 
tures and essays to illustrate the advantages 
of division of labor! Instead of a pin taking 
a dozen men or more to cut, grind, point, 
head, polish, and what not, as it used to do, 
pins are now made by neat little machines at 
the rate of three hundred a minute, of which 
machines a single child attends to half a 
dozen. 

Nail-making at the forge is another lost 
industry. Time was, and that in this nine- 
teenth century, when every nail was made on 
the anvil. Now, from one hundred to one 
thousand nails-per minute are made by ma- 
chines. The nailer, who works at the forge, 
has but a bad chance in competing with such 
antagonists ; and he would have no chance at 
all were it not that his are tenfold tougher 
than the former. As it is, the poor men fol- 
low an all but hopeless vocation, and are cou- 
demned to live in continual hand-grips with 
poverty. The remnants of this once-flourish- 
ing trade-folk and their miserable families 
cluster around what is called “The Rook- 
ery,” in the neighborhood of Seven Dials. 
It is a maze of tortuous lanes and close 
courts, in the windows looking down upon 
which are interspersed old hats, wisps of 
straw, and bed-ticking, with shivered panes 
of glass. Walls inside are dingy with soot, 
and doors half fallen from worm-eaten posts. 
The gloom is deepened by ragged drapery 
hung upon clothesJines stretched from win- 
dow to window, and the air is poisoned with 
stagnant gutters and piles of garbage. As 
an example of the ignorance which a long 
and hopeless struggle with poverty assuredly 
brings, let me quote from my diary remarks 
which I heard made by some of these women, 
in a “ Missing Link School,” two years ago in 
“The Rookery.” The matron, who, being of 
their own class, is the missing link, was read- 
ing aloud. Perhaps twenty poor women were 
sewing. The long table was covered with 
pieces of unfinished work. Remarks, ques- 
tions, and answers, were frequent. 

“Must ’ave been mighty unpleasant to 
*ave seen a corpse ros’d up,” remarked one, 
upon the raising of Lazarus. “I’d a run off, 
I’ould. Id not ’ave stayed.” 

And, when the account of the birth of 
Jesus was finished, another remarked : 

“Them innkeepers was wussen than the 
parish, for even they dussn’t turn a woman 
in labor into the stables. Never heard of 
such beasts in my life!” 

A third remarked about the sufferings of 
our Lord : 

“T know’d He was put to death, but I 





niver know’d they cut Him about so cruel.” 
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Half a century ago, bellows-making was a 

thriving trade. Every house had its pair of 
bellows, and in every well-furnished mansion 
there was a pair hung by the side of every 
fireplace. Ipswich, in Massachusetts, ac- 
quired quite a notoriety all over New Eng- 
land for the elegant and substantial articles 
of the kind it produced. But as stoves and 
grates took the place of open fireplaces, and 
as coal was substituted for wood, the demand 
for bellows diminished, until the business, as 
a.separate trade, quite died out. 

The same is true of flint-cutting. Flints 
were once necessary not only for fire-arms, 
but for tinder-boxes, and a tinder-box was as 
necessary for every house as a gridiron or a 
skillet. Every one who looks back toa child- 
hood of forty-odd years ago must remember 
the cold winter mornings when the persistent 
crack, crack of the flint against the steel sent 
up from the kitchen an odor of igniting tinder 
and sulphur which pervaded the house. I 
have no more idea what became of the flint- 
producers than of the old man, of sorrowful 
memories, who, three or four times a week, 
called at our door with brimstone-matches for 
sale at a cent the half-dozen bunches. Both 
have as completely vanished from England 
and New England as have the red Indians 
and Druids. 

In the days of Presidents Madison and 
Monroe, and even later, straw-bonnet making 
was practised in every middle-class house 
where there were growing families, and straw- 
platting formed the staple of domestic leisure- 
work. At my grandfather’s, around the huge 
kitchen fireplace, Cesar, born a slave, who 
sat on an oak bench directly under the gaping 
chimney, and we boys who crowded upon the 
settle, used to pass winter evenings splitting 
straws, while the lasses were platting them. 
Then, bonnets were bonnets, covering the 
head with a margin of a foot or two to spare, 
and presenting a sort of conical, shell-shaped 
recess, in which dimpling smiles and witch- 
ing curls nestled in comfort. The work has 
vanished, and will never reappear, unless the 
whirligig of fashion should glide again into 
the forsaken track. 

Let me stop for a moment to pay a tribute 
of affection to the memory of old Cesar—the 
last of the relics of negro slavery in Massa- 
chusetts—the most faithful of servants. 
Though regular in attendance at family-pray- 
ers and Sunday services, my grandfather 
never regarded him as a “ converted” man. 
He would occasionally become intoxicated on 
cider, and, when very angry, would use pro- 
fane language. He had, too, a sly way of es- 
caping from personal religious conversation, 
and nourished a deadly hatred against our 
godly neighbor, Deacon Hubbard, because he 
was getting mortgages on many farms in the 
county. As Cesar stood washing himself 
one summer morning at the out-of-door pump, 
a minister, who had been passing the night 
at the house, came out. “Good-morning, 
Cesar.” “ Morning, sah.” “Is it not time 
you were thinking about your immortal soul, 
Cesar?” “ What's dat you say, sah?” “Is 
it not time you were thinking about another 
world?” “ Yes, sah, think it is about time, 


for Deacon Hubbard’s goin’ to have all there 
is in dis world.” 








One kind of domestic industry, common 
both in this country and in England during 
the eighteenth century—I refer to the needle- 
work upon samplers—has utterly vanished. 
Framed, hung upon the walls of the best 
room, recording the date of birth and place 
of residence of the worker, these samplers con- 
stituted a kind of family register that was cu- 
rious enough. In my great-grandmother's 
sampler, which was worked in 1758, these 
lines were carefully embroidered : 
** When I am dead, and laid in grave, 
And all my bones are rotten ; 
When this you see, remember me, 
That I mayn’t be forgotten.” 

Among the household changes which point 
to the decay of certain industrial pursuits, 
may be mentioned the two kitchen wheels for 
spinning —the “big wheel,” woollen; the 
“little wheel,” flax—the cards for preparing 
the wool for the wheel, the ever-busy knit- 
ting-needles, the horn lantern, and feather 
beds—all of which are mainly banished from 
use. 

In days not long past, hats were made on 
a basis of felt, and hats were often called 
| “felts.” In Smith’s “ Horace in London” 
occurs the line— 


* Regained his felt, and felt what he regained.” 


The process of felting is now almost entirely 
vanished. 

Any one familiar with London a quarter 
of a century ago cannot fail to notice the 
havoc that time has played among peripatetic 
industries. Not only has the sweep mitigated 
his matutinal bawling, and the newsman ceased 
to blow his horn, and the wandering pieman 
retired to a shop, and the water-carrier thrown 
off his yoke, but the well-remembered cries, 
“ Three a penny, Yarmouth bloaters! ” 
“ Chestnuts, all ’ot, a penny a score!” “ An 
’aypenny a lot, inyuns!” “ Lily-white vine- 
gar!” “Fine warnnts, sixteen a penny, fine 
warnuts!” “Ho! ho! -hi-i-i! turnips! tur- 
nips! a penny a bunch!” and many others, 
have quite ceased, even from the poorest of 
the dingy streets. The law which silenced 
street-criers in London, excepted those made 
by hawkers of perishable goods, so that the 
tinkle of the muffin-bell, and the blast of the 
fishmonger’s horn, the long-drawn drawl of 
the strawberry-girl, and the “Sweet chary, 
two a pinny!” of the orange-woman, still re- 
main. But, as a whole, the street cries of 
London, with the occupations they represent- 
ed, are things of the past. 

Half a century ago, on the western shores 
of Scotland, where the Mull and Skye send up 
their wooded mountain-tops as beacons for 
the storm-driven fishermen, and the Firth of 
Clyde and Loch Linnhe bound on the north 
and south the immense forests of Inverness 
and Argyll, a trade was in existence, employ- 
ing tens of thousands of workmen, which is 
entirely lost. It was kelp-burning. When 
night came down, all along the line of the 
far-stretching coasts a hundred blazing fires 
caught the eye. Around them were swarthy 
figures, continually disappearing in the dark- 
ness, and returning with huge bundles, which 
were heaped upon the blazing piles. These 
kelp-burners, igniting the sea-weed cast 
ashore in exhaustless abundance, manufac- 














ture the potash and soda of commerce for the 
world, Soda isnow made from common salt, . 
and the picturesque old kelp-burners are 19 - 
more seen in Scotland. . 

It is not easy to be certain of the direc- 
tion in which industrial changes are tending. 
In 1822 there were six hundred thousand 
pairs of boots and three million pairs of shoes 
made within the United States, all by hand. 
In 1871 there are estimated to have been pro- 
duced here one hundred million pairs of boots 
and shoes, of which two million only were 
made by hand. Surely lap-stone and waxed- 
end are retreating from the battle-field of 
competitive labor. In agriculture, are not 
the crafts of the ploughman and sower, 
reaper and mower, thresher and ditcher, 
chased by cunning inventions and new ma- 
chinery, verging toward a vanishing point ? 
Every month, all over manufacturing Europe 
and America, sinews of steel and iron usurp 
something more of the work hitherto done by 
human hands. Even machinery itself, once 
wholly of human handiwork, is now made by 
machinery. So long as these changes, sure 
to come beyond any power of intellect to 
measure now, are for the good of the la- 
borer, let us say, God speed the day! 


N. 8. Donor. 
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F Nem of softened beauty stands serenely 
Among the hills that rise above the 
shore, 
And upward lifts luxuriant foliage greenly, 
Of Nature’s fadeless store ; 
Turning no pallor to the threatening blast, 
Nor blooming richer that the storm is past: 


But brave alike beneath the sunny sparkles 
Of smiling day that tips with gold each 
crest, 
Or, when a cold, gray cloud of winter darkles 
Its outlook to the west; 
Ever, spice-laden, planted firm and still, 
Unmoved to break with the eternal will. 


So, even as in this laurelled rock, whose glory 
It is to look aloft with steadfast brow, 

I read, strong soul, within thy lite, the story 
Of faith no storm can bow ; 

Nor soft and liquid wooings turn aside 

From truth, on which thy patient feet abide. 


And if the stone beneath the verdure seemeth 
To fret the wave which cannot but caress 
(The wave which, fonder growing, idly dream- 

eth 
The rock may some day bless, 
By bending low a kingly crown to heed 
The homage which is but its royal meed)— 


Be sure, brave heart, a blessedness unfailing, 
The sea knows in the rock’s resisting grace, 
Diviner far than if, soft songs availing, 
Could lure it from high place, 
To lose in mists of earth a heavenward view, 
Nor longer stand, as then, divinely true. 


Many B. Dopez. 
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MARINE DISASTERS. 


HERE is nothing in all the range of fic- 
tion, no passion feigned by the poet’s 

art, no tragic horror which appeals as forcibly 
to human imagination, as the “ower true” 
story of a shipwreck. Despite the ability of 
the novelist, or the genius of the dramatist, 
the simple narrative of a burning at sea, or a 
foundering in mid-ocean, overtops them all. 
The mental eye, which perhaps cannot supply 
the surroundings necessary for the full com- 
prehension of the novel, and fails to appreci- 
ate the characters of the drama, is at no loss 
to picture for itself the great, stricken vessel, 
with the hungry seas raging and roaring at it, 
and the trembling passengers, huddled to- 
gether in the saloon, momentarily expecting 
to find themselves tossed in the maddening 
waves of the wild ocean. Without special 
powers of imagination, one can fashion for 
one’s self the deck with its devoted mariners, 
and the wreck of the rigging lying around in 
hideous disorder; the bulwarks smashed and 
fragmentary here, and affording still some 
little protection there; the captain, fastened 
by the waist to the stump of a shattered 
mast, bellowing commands through a speak- 
ing-trumpet, which the howling of the wind 
sinks to a whisper. And then the final de- 
termination that the ship must be given up, 
the hurried preparations for lowering and 
provisioning the boats, the stupor of the cow- 
ardly, the calm determination of the brave, 
the resignation of the women, the anguish of 
mothers, as the passengers are hastily in- 
structed to make for the boats. These are 
launched; some are swamped against the 
vessel’s side and crushed like egg-shells; 
others are controlled with greater skill, and 
receive their living freight. All that have 
not been drowned in getting into the boats 
that have swamped are then crowded togeth- 
er, and look blankly upon the huge waves 
that now seem so tremendous, seem moun- 
tainous, for the first time. At first the poor 
wretched ones cannot believe that the fair 
ship that they are leaving behind fast in a 
cruel reef is not safer than the tiny boats; 
but they trust in the better knowledge of the 
sailors, and are consoled, in a few minutes, 
when they find that the waves that look so 
dreadful, rushing forward like open-mouthed 
lions, pass by without devouring them. In 
a few hours they reach the ‘land, a barren 
reach of sand, on which the sea boils furious- 
ly, breaking in a triple line of thundering 
surf. And here comes a terrible peril, for to 
reach the shore through those fierce bars of 
foam is, of all things, the most difficult. But 
there is no alternative, the danger must be 
faced. The bows of the boats are turned 
straight to the shore, and they are borne in 
thunderingly by the great rollers. Between 
the first and second lines the bows diverge 
from the straight front, and begin to show 
the broadsides of the boats. If they get in 
the trough of the surf they are lost. No— 
they turn again; the oarsmen pull on one 
side and back fiercely on the other, and they 
right in time to be driven past the second 
line, on through the third, to the blessed 
shore, where the sound of the bottom grating 











on the sand is like the music of heaven to the 
poor, saved wretches. They will dream of 
that boat-passage for many, many weeks; 
they will again be in the boats, with the fierce 
seas sweeping past them, again face the fury 
of the surf, again endure the agony of sus- 
pense, as the undertow seizes them, and wake 
up to find themselves safe and sound in their 
own homes. In years to come, the sound of 
a boat rubbing upon the sand will recall the 
past, and they will in a moment live again 
and again through the old agony, and feel the 
clutch upon their heart, the swelling of the 
throat, as in the time of the actual calamity. 

During the latter part of the year of 
1872 the public was somewhat surfeited with 
this species of literature. Never in the 
memory of this generation has any year 
been so marked by marine disasters as that 
which has just closed. From the begin- 
ning of July an almost uninterrupted series 
of terrible misfortunes at sea has been re- 
corded in which millions upon millions’ worth 
of valuable property was swallowed by the 
greedy sea, hundreds of lives were lost under 
circumstances of the greatest horror, and the 
reputation of the American marine was seri- 
ously compromised. The time has been when 
such confidence was felt in American ships 
and American seamen that British merchants 
in Bombay would charter them in preference 
to the vessels of their own country, though 
the American rate was five shillings a ton 
above the British. It is unnecessary to say 
that such a state of things has not been 
known for some time, and that this preémi- 
nence was before the war of the rebellion. But, 
though the war has long been over, the marine 
of this country has not only not regained its 
position in the esteem of foreign charterers, 
but, so dreadful have been the misfortunes 
which have of late befallen it, that the con- 
fidence which Americans themselves feel or 
have felt in it has been greatly impaired. 

In inquiring into the causes which have 
brought about, or rather rendered possible, 
these calamities, our first thoughts are natu- 
rally directed to the vessels themselves. Are 
they good? The answer must be given that 
they are, for the most part, of excellent ma- 
terial and quality, though there are some in 
the coasting-trade which were purchased 
from the government at the close of the war, 
and are described by seafaring men as float- 
ing tanks. These, however, have not come 
to signal grief, while those steamers that have 
perished, under the most painful circum- 
stances, were undeniably stanch, and of first- 
class quality. The next question refers to 
manning and equipment, and here the answers 
are not so favorable to the companies. In 
the first place, the crews are for the most part 
shipped for the round trip, that is to say, 
that the Atlantic Mail Steamships, which go 
from New York to Havana, and thence to New 
Orleans, ship crews here in New York, who 
go tc New Orleans and return to New York, 
the trip taking some three weeks. The Mis- 
souri, which was burned with such an awful 
loss of life off the Bahamas, was on her trip 
from New York to Havana, consequently her 
crew were strangers to the officers and stran- 
gers toeach other. They were emphatically 
green. It was within some years the practice 








to ship crews from port to port, but this was 
considered so unjust to the men that the law 
stepped in and compelled the captains to en- 
gage them for the round trip. It never oc- 
curred to legislators that there was any dan- 
ger to the passengers in the matter ; it was for 
them simply a question of the rights of sail- 
ors. It is not saying too much to assert that, 
when crews are always green, no fire-drill, 
however perfectly conceived, can be worth a 
straw in practice. Moltke himself could nev- 
er devise a system by which a good army 
should be maintained, when the ranks had to 
be filled by raw recruits every three weeks. 
To suppose that the officers are all-sufficient 
is an error which the loss of the Metis and 
the Missouri has stamped sufficiently to ren- 
der discussion needless. There are lines 
which hire their seamen by the month—there 
is one, indeed, which engages them for a year, 
and it is unnecessary to say that in this line 
casualties are very rare indeed. The addi- 
tional cost is something, for the American 
sailor receives thirty dollars a month, where- 
as the English jack-tar gets only half that 
amount. But the lives of passengers must 
ever be the first consideration for those who 
make a business of transporting them. Hence 
legislation on this point may not be undesir- 
able. It is needless to point out the great- 
ness of the expense; it would be far less than 
the losses occasioned by the present practice. 

The next point is one of equipment, and 
here any assertion made would be met by a 
contradiction from the companies who may 
consider themselves touched by this inquiry. 
They will point to endless buckets, to furlongs 
of India-rubber hose, to Babcock’s annihi- 
lators, actually lavished throughout their ves- 
sels. They will recount the expensive char- 
acter of their life-boats, and the completeness 
of their equipment. But we must judge of 
these matters by their results. If two out of 
every five life-boats get swamped, or stove by 
the vessel’s counter, it would seem that some 
other form of life-saving apparatus is needed. 
The inventive genius of Americans has re- 
sponded to the want, and has supplied the life- 
raft. It requires no complicated machinery 
in order to lower it into the water; it can be 
taken by four men and tossed over the side, 
and the roughest sea will not stave it. Troops 
have been landed in the roughest surf from 
these rafts without the loss of a single man. 
Seventy soldiers were landed at Greytown, 
San Juan, where there is a tremendous surf, 
without a wet foot among them. Yet this very 
year an Officer of the United States Navy, with 
six sailors, in a life-boat belonging to one of 
the canal exploration party, was overturned, 
and the entire seven were drowned, strangled 
to death in the furious waters. A law that 
would compel every steamboat to carry life- 
rafts, in proportion to its passenger capacity, 
is greatly needed. 

Yet what avail life-rafts without dis- 
cipline and courage? The Metis propeller 
lost in Long-Island Sound, in August last, 
had a life-raft on her deck which was nev- 
er launched ; a few people crowded on it, 
and, when the vessel went down, it floated, 
and bore them triumphantly to the Stoning- 
ton shore. And what avail stringent laws 
of any kind, if there is a general desire to 
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evade them? This is the vital point of the 
inquiry. A chassepot in the hand of a cow- 
ard is far less dangerous than an old Spring- 
field in the clutch of a determined man. All 
the appliances in the world will not save lives 
if there are not brave, disciplined hearts be- 
hind them. All the laws that Congress can 
enact will be futile, if the steamship compa- 
nies have no pride in themselves and in their 
work. It is always easy to evade a disagreea- 
ble law. For example, there is a statute which 
compels steamboats to carry life-preservers. 
They do carry them, but what percentage of 
them would keep a man half an hour above 
the water? In the case of the Metis there 
were many that positively were dragging their 
wearers down. And this is a serious matter. 
You cannot legislate a nation into ideas of 
honor and morality; no laws are binding on 
the consciences of men who have made pecu- 
niary profit the one aim of their lives. Hence, 
to expect immediate salvation from the law 
is absurd. 

But this is only one side of the matter. Had 
American merchants made profit their only 
law, the American marine could never have 
attained the supremacy and the glorious repu- 
tation which it once possessed. In the parsi- 
mony which kills, in the recklessness which 
dooms to destruction, there is evidence of a 
motor which has not always been present in 
the annals of American commerce. To ap- 
preciate what this motor is, we must first 
consider the effect of the rebellion upon our 
mercantile marine, and we must add to that 
the revolution in ship-building carried out by 
the British. When commerce revived with the 
termination of the war, it was supposed that 
Americans would sficceed in winning back the 
carrying-trade of the world. But ships were no 
longer ‘built of wood, and the new material— 
iron—was an article in which we could not hope 
to cope with our European rivals in this gen- 
eration. So late as the spring of 1871 English 
builders on the Clyde were willing to build 
first-class iron-steamers, fully equipped down 
to the minutest details, for twenty-one pounds 
per ton, which, at the rate of four dol- 
lars and eighty-four cents to the English 
pound sterling, would be one hundred and 
one dollars and sixty-four cents per ton in 
gold. In our own iron-yards they could not 
do the same thing for less than double the 
rate in currency. The consequence of this 
difference would simply have been to give the 
building-trade over to England ; but Congress, 
in a somewhat narrow and short-sighted spirit 
of legislation, determined to prevent this by 
refusing to admit foreign bottoms. This re- 
sulted in making over to England what re- 
mained of our carrying-trade, without giving 
one iota of advantage to the ship-building in- 
terest. Such a result had been foreseen by 
the merchants, who had done their utmost to 
prevent the passage of so suicidal a measure, 
but was quite unexpected to the ship-builders, 
who had hoped to reap large profits, utter- 
ly forgetting that, if the British could build 
for half as much, they could carry for half 
as much. So the building-trade and the 
carrying-trade in America were slain at one 
fell blow. The effect upon the great passen- 
ger-carrying lines was inevitable. All that 
plied between England and this country were 














transferred to the English flag by a hocus- 
pocus, which, in most cases, consisted of one 
partner going to live in England, and nomi- 
nally purchasing the line. Those whose busi- 
ness was along the coasts were only injured 
in those regions where they came into con- 
tact with European lines, and there they had 
to carry freight and passengers at a positive 
loss, endeavoring to compensate themselves 
by profits in other quarters and the strictest 
economy. Even this did not suffice, and then 
the honorable men of those companies began 
to leave them. Presidents were chosen whose 
main idea was to gamble with the stock on 
Wall Street; to have dirty fingers in scaly 
contracts ; and to advance their following to 
places of trustandemolument, This resulted 
in the retirement of honorable and capable 
subordinates, whose places were filled by men 
not so scrupulous to the interests of their 
companies as obedient to the wishes of pre- 
siding officers. And, in this manner, the 
whole morale of companies was affected. 
Again, the new presidents had not, like their 
predecessors, run the gantlet of the business 
from the lowest point to the highest, and 
were therefore not intimately acquainted with 
its details. They were determined to econo- 
mize to the utmost ; but, from ignorance, saved 
money in the most costly fashion possible. 
Hence, one steamer would lose her propeller, 
another break her piston, another the cross- 
head of her engine. These, indeed, were 
casualties that might have occurred to any 
one; but the point is that, if presidents buy 
articles below a certain price, they are moral- 
ly sure to occur. A set of sails may be sold 
uncommonly cheap, but they may be blown 
to flinders the first gale they encounter; or 
the bolt-ropes may be rotten, and they will be 
cleaned away from the yards with the first 
angry puff of air. 

These things, it seems to me, lie at the 
bottom of the great series of marine disasters 
which have so wounded and perplexed the 
nation during the past year. That they came 
at this time, and not earlier, may be ascribed 
to the lingering discipline and schooling of 
the old régime. Here and there captains 
would stay in the company whose efficiency 
and devotion would counterbalance the in- 
efficiency of others and the inadequate equip- 
ment of their vessels. Subordinate officers, 
again, would go far to repair the evils of in- 
efficient commanders. The degeneration of a 
great line of steamers is not a thing that is 
accomplished .in a moment. It takes less 
time, indeed, to destroy than it does to build 
up, but the evil effects are not instantaneous. 
Therefore, the change of administration which 
we may believe has injured certain companies, 
did not affect them so rapidly that the public 
could connect it with the disasters as the pri- 
mal motor. But it is nevertheless the original 
cause. 

Yet is there balm in Gilead. The elas- 
ticity of American manufactures, aided by the 
unprecedented rise of coal and iron in Eng- 
land, has, for the past twelve months, put 
fresh life into American commerce. At Wil- 
mington, Delaware, they have turned out for- 
ty-one thousand tons of iron vessels, and they 
have been prospering, also, in the Chester 
and New-York ship-yards. Even the build- 





ing of wooden vessels in Maine has felt the 
impetus, and has again begun to revive. With 
the expansion of our mercantile affairs, the 
evils which have been cited will disappear, 
just as certain symptoms, boils, carbuncles, 
etc., which come from the impoverishment 
of the blood, vanish when it is restored to 
healthy conditions. Given certain causes, 
certain events will follow just as surely as the 
day follows the night. Remove those causes, 
and the effects will disappear just as surely 
as the night follows upon the day. But, while 
we indulge in blissful visions of prosperity to 
the country, we must not forget that the inju- 
rious effects which were so slow to manifest 
themselves will be equally slow in going out 
of sight. The disasters that have sbocked us 
are by no means tf an end, nor will they be 
until time has built up our mercantile marine 
to its former high <tandard. 


Ropotexe E. Garczynskl. 





GLORIFIED MISTS. 


FTER a residence of years “ far inland” 
in the light, dry atmosphere of a hill- 
country, we were summoned, late last autumn, 
to the sea-coast; and, much to our delight, 
we trod once more the streets of our native 
town. The “fall” season, often damp and 
tearful in those latitudes, had been converted, 
on the occasion of our visit, into a perfect 
Niobe; one consequence of which was—when 
the rains themselves had ceased—the univer- 
sal prevalence of fogs, mists, and vapors, 
Long accustomed to lucid airs and unimpeded 
sunshine, we wandered through the mists 
with the feeling of one in adream, Twice 
had we nearly fallen a victim to the blindness, 
or ruthlessness, of omnibus-drivers, whose 
vehicles, magnified strangely, rolled, like cars 
of Juggernaut, from out the vapory dusk. 

And once—shall we ever forget it?— 
stumbling along the shrouded pavement, ill- 
luck precipitated us into the stomacher of the 
stoutest and stateliest of dames, whose bold 
black eyes flashed anathemas upon our awk- 
wardness. 

Let us consider these mists, however, not 
in their grotesque, but rather in their pictu- 
resque and poetical aspects. 

Marvellously picturesque they can be, es- 
pecially just after sunrise, and by moonlight. 
We have risen, betimes, on purpose to watch 
the transformations of the fog as daydawn 
deepened, and the magic of the sun wove the 
gray, chaotic masses into shapes “rich and 
strange!” 

At first, a dull, impenetrable cloud-ocean, 
it wraps the whole slumbering city in waves 
of chilly gloom. But, with the light of morn- 
ing, there comes a breeze, which ripples the 
vapory surface, lifting it slowly into soundless 
billows, that swell, and heave, and brighten 
on their summits, “smit by a fairy radiance.” 
As they partially separate, we see through 
shimmering vistas the loftiest roof-tops, to 
which a singular, undulatory motion is given 
by the still-clinging skirts of mist, akin to 
the swaying movement of objects beheld under 
tides of crystal water. Here and there, as 
we look, a church-spire emerges softly, out- 
lined against the violet sky, touched, in the 
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direction of the horizon, by the faint tints of 
purple and gold. 

One, taller than the rest, and surmounted 
by a vane of tremulous, glittering beauty, 
seems—endowed with a life and motion of its 
own—to be actually rising heavenward, an 
embodied symbol of the faith long taught be- 
neath the shadow of its aspiring arches. 

But suddenly the light breeze grows bold- 
er; it strengthens into a keen, whistling, 
brine-laden wind, before which the vapors 
shrink into confused, formless aggregations 
of ugliness. The sun joins his forces to the 
wind’s, sending his fiery shafts through and 
through the retreating masses as they roll 
blundering over town and field, until the 
whole scene, bathed in sunshine, gives us 
smile for smile, and only seems the lovelier 
because so lately rescued from its cloudy in- 
cubus. 

With the effects of twilight and moonlight 
mists, toning down all landscapes, which they 
are not dense enough to hide, into a sort of 
mournful, mystic grandeur, we are all of us 
familiar. 

It was doubtless from some such dimly- 
lighted mist, folding slowly around the earth 
as if to strangle it, that Hood drew the som- 
bre inspiration of his “Ode to Melancholy.” 
Its stanzas appear to muffle themselves in 
vapory shadow. Its music wails like the 
heart-broken voice of some innermost spirit 
of the clouds. 

Only hearken to this: 

“I saw my mother in her shroud; 

Her cheek was cold and very pale ; 
And, ever since, I've looked on al) 

As creatures doomed to fail! 
Why do buds ope, except to die? 

Ay, let us watch the roses wither, 
And think of our loves’ cheeks ; 

And oh! how quickly Time doth fly 

To bring death’s winter hither! 

Minutes, hours, days, and weeks, 

Months, years, and ages, shrink to naught; 

An age that’s past is but a thought!” 

A great deal of the noblest imagery to be 
found in poetry originated in the unsubstan- 
tialities of mist and fog. Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, and Hunt, have each in turn com- 
mented upon this fact, and the latter particu- 
larly illustrates it by a number of apposite 
examples. 

For instance, when Thetis emerges from 
the sea to comfort Achilles, she appears as a 
luminous mist; first ascending, and then glid- 
ing across the waters until the mist con- 
derses and assumes the divine form of the 
pitying goddess. 

And, again, when the same “ godlike 
hero,” recovered from his selfish grief for 
“Patroclus slain” (a grief which had taken 
the very earthly form of the sulks), stands 
burly and blustering before the Trojan host, 
Minerva, to increase the terrors of his aspect, 
puts about his head a “halo of golden mist, 
Streaming upward with fire.” 

He shouts aloud under this preternatural 
diadem, Minerva “ throws into his shout her 
own immortal voice, with a strange, unnatu- 
ral cry, at which the horses of the Trojan 
warriors run round with their chariots, and 
twelve of their noblest captains perish in the 
crush.” 

Whenever the gods vouchsafed to visit 


etrated, of course, by a sublime illumination. 
Apollo—as was natural—appeared most fre- 
quently thus attired ; the softness of the vapor 
mitigating the glory of his otherwise too- 
splendid divinity. 
Milton’s employment of mists is generally 
ingenious and striking. Satan is described 
as stealing furtively around the garden of 
Eden, like 

**a black mist 

Low creeping ;” 
but the mist is put to other use toward the 
close of “Paradise Lost,” just before the 
poet, gathering up the “scattered chords of 
harmony,” combines them into one deep, ma- 
jestic swell of passion and power—the pure 
music of a sublimated imagination which 

must ring in the world’s ears forever. 

Here is the passage we refer to: 

‘“*So spake our mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pleased, but answered not ; for now too 
nigh 
The archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fixed station, all in bright array, 
The cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mist, 
Risen from a river, o'er the marish glides, 
And gathers ground fast at the laborer’s heel 
Homeward returning.” 

Far nobler, however, is the imagination 
of the lines which tell of the humbled hier- 
archy of Satan, assembled in pandemonium, 
and eagerly awaiting the return of their chief 
from his “search of worlds :” 

“We, through the midst unmarked, 

In show, plebeian angel militant, 

Of lowest order, passed ; and from the door 

Of that Plutonian hall, invisible, 

Ascended his high throne ; which, under state 

Of richest texture spread at the upper end, 

Was placed in regal lustre. Down awhile 

He sate, and round about him saw unseen. 

At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 

And shape, star-bright, appeared, or brighter 

clad 

With what permissive glory, since his fall, 

Was left him.” 

Hazlitt quotes Apollonius Rhodeus (who 
is great by fits and starts), as the originator 
of “a piece of imagination worthy of Milton 
or Homer.” Upon a specially bright and 
cloudless noon, the Argorauis are represented 
as being suddenly benighted at sea with a 
black fog. In their bewilderment and fright 
they pray to Apollo. He hears, and, descend- 
ing from heavén, alights upon a rock; his 
miraculous bow he uplifts in his right hand, 
whence a keen light cleaves the darkness in 
two, revealing to the mariners a neighboring 
island, in whose quiet bay the Argo finds safety 
and shelter. 

Among the Roman poets, Ovid is rather 
partial to mists, and it is amusing to remark 
with what skill he utilizes them, tempering 
the grossness of some of his pictures by such 
convenient veils. 

Jupiter, according to Ovid, is nothing 
without his amours; but these must not be 
vulgarized. There, for example, is his god- 
ship’s little affair with Io. To conceal the 
manifestations of his affection, to which 
chaste readers might object, the poet throws 
a cloud, rose-colored, and murmurous perhaps 
with unborn rain, over the vale of Tempe. 

If we turn to the second book of “The 
Faerie Queene ” (the most powerful and thrill- 
ing, perhaps, in Spenser’s great epic), we are 





mortals, their clothing was of mist ; interpen- 





yearning to hear the music of the sirens, 
but dissuaded by his comrade, the Palmer: 


“When suddeinly a grosse fogge overspred, 
With his dull vapour, all that desart has, 
And heaven's chearefull face envelopped, 
That all things one, and one as nothing was, 
And this great universe d one confuséd 
mass. 





“* Thereatt they greatly were dismayed, we wist, 
How to direct theyr way in darkness wide, 

But feared to wander in that wasteful mist, 

For tombling into mischiefe unespyde ; 

Worse is the daunger hidden than descride , 

Suddeinly an innumerable flight 

Of harmfull fowles about them fluttering cride, 

And with their wicked wings them oft did 

smight, 

And sore annoyed, gropeing in that griestly night. 

** Even all the nation of unfortunate 

And fatall birds about them flockéd were, 

Such as, by nature, men abhorre and hate— 

The ill-faced owle, death's dreadfull mesenger, 

The hoarse night-raven, trump of dolefull drere, 

The leather-wingéd batt, daye’s enemie, 

The ruefull stritch, still waiting on the bere, 

The whistler shrill, that whoso heares doth die, 

The hellish harpies, prophets of sad destiny.” 

Of the italicized lines in this minute and 
oppressive description, out of which unnum- 
bered boding cries and wailing voices of de- 
spair seem to fall upon the reader’s soul, how 
particularly effective, though composed chief- 
ly of monosyllables, is the line— 

“ That all things one, and one as nothing was /” 
The whole picturesque idea and completed 
result of a mist, heavy, and all-pervading, ap- 
pear concentrated in those simple words. 

It is Matthew Arnold who refers us to an 
example of the poetical use of mists in Dante. 
The passage is one of vivid, overmastering 
imagination ; minute of detail as a Dutch pict- 
ure, but yet rounded into royal affluence and 
nobler dotality of effect. We find it in the 
second canto of the “ Purgatorio.” Dante 
has just emerged from the horrors of “ hell,” 
and is introduced as lingering with Virgil 
upon the most desolate strand of purgatory. 
Hunt thus translates it: 

“ That solitary shore we still kept on, 

Like men who, musing on their journey, stay 

At rest in body, yet in heart are gone. 

When lo! as at the early dawn of day, 

Red Mars looks deepening, through the foggy heat, 

Down in the west, far o’er the watery way ; 

So did mine eyes beheld (so may they yet) 

A light which came so swiftly o’er the sea 

That never wing with such a fervor beat ; 

I did but turn to ask what it might be 

Of my sage leader, when its orb had got 

More large meanwhile, and came more gloriously, 

And by degrees I saw I knew not what 

Of white about it, and beneath the white 
Another . . . my great master, thereupon, 

Did loudly cry: ‘Down, down, upon the ground! 
It is God's angel |’ 

All the Scottish poets, ancient and mod- 
ern, are naturally conversant with mists, and 
have often put them to admirable imagina- 
tive purpose. At the head of these is Ossian, 
whose genius, like his personality, however, 
partakes overmuch of cloudiness, and the 
world of vaporous “ insubstantialities ” where- 
in he lived and sang. 

We conclude with three examples in point, 
all of which are meritorious, though in far 
different degrees : 

Tae Ominous Mist.—“‘Slowly arose from 
the lake an ominous mist. It came as ’twere 
the figure of an aged man along the silent 
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plains. Its gigantic limbs did not move in 
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steps, for lo! a ghost supported it in middle 
air. It glided toward Selma’s Hall, and dis- 
solved in showers of blood.” :. 

An Enemy 10 BE Lovep.—“I love a foe 
like Cathmor; his soul is grand, his arm is 
strong, his battles are full of fame. But 
the paltry soul is like a vapor that hovers around 
marshy valleys. It rises never upon the green 
summit of the hill, lest perchance the winds 
should meet it there.” 

CHIEFTAINS SEPARATED.—“ They sunk from 
the king on either side, like two columns of 
morning mist, when the sun rises between them 
on his glittering rocks, 

“ Dark is their rolling on either side, each 
toward its reedy pool.” 

Paut H. Hayne. 





AN EVENING WITH LISZT. 





UR trunks were packed, and the last 
adieux speken. Our four months in 
the Eternal City had glided swiftly away, and 
the next morning we were to leave for Flor- 
ence. 
Who ever says farewell to Rome without 
a feeling of sadness? I, young though I was 
—still in the white-muslin period—felt, as I 
stood upon our /oggia lined with flowers, and 
heard the church and convent bells chime out 
the hour of the Ave Maria, and saw the am- 
ber sun-rays kiss the purple mist that cano- 
pies Monte Mario—I felt great sobs swelling 
up in my heart that the next day I must quit 
my beloved Rome, and 
“It might be for years, and it might be forever.” 


A very unreasonable little specimen of 
womankind would I have been had I not felt 
regret, for, aside from the manifold attrac- 
tions of Rome, her palaces and museums, her 
beautiful gardens and parks and incomparable 
blue skies, her dear, dirty streets and lovely 
beggars, I had made many warm friends in 
Rome; who, from the great Liszt down, had 
all manifested a sincere good-will and kind- 
ness toward “ the little American.” Not only 
had Liszt been pleased to commend the prog- 
ress I had made in piano-forte-playing, but 
he playfully styled me his “ petite prodige,” 
thereby making it the fashion to like my 
playing; for what Liszt said was authority 
for all Rome. Very enthusiastic in my tem- 
perament, Liszt’s kindness to me had been 
sincerely appreciated, and my admiration for 
the great maestro was intensified by the 
thought that those charming mornings I had 
passed with him at the old convent of Sta. 
Francesca Romana were now over, and I 
should no longer listen to his matchless ren- 
dering of the grand old masters, or his own 
weird improvisations. 

But, besides Liszt, there were other at- 
tractions for me in Rome. Not only did I 
know that circle of young musicians, pupils, 
or rather disciples of the great maestro, who 
met weekly in the old convent, more for ad- 
vice than instruction, but I had also many 
friends among the “ American colony.” Al- 
though too young to enter into general so- 
ciety, my indulgent mother had permitted me 
to mingle with the artist-world of Rome, both 
native and foreign, and thus I became ac- 
quainted with the queen of the American 





colony, our grand Charlotte Cushman; Miss 
Stebbins, graceful, amiable, and charming ; 
Miss Hosmer, petite and piquante, notwith- 
standing her frosted locks; Buchanan Read, 
our graceful poet and painter, whose loss we 
now mourn; Albert Bierstadt, then working 
upon his splendid “ Vesuvius;” Randolph 
Rogers, and his charming wife; and our own 
diva, the beautiful Louisa Kellogg, then jour- 
neying through Italy, and flushed with the 
excitement of her first London triumphs. 

Thus standing lost in thought, I did not hear 
the light step of my picturesque little Roman 
handmaiden, and it was not until she repeat- 
ed “Signora! Signora Cecilia!” that she 
could draw my attention. “The signora ma- 
dre has sent for you,” she said; “there is a 
visit in the salon, Signor Scio—Scior—bah ! 
I cannot say it. The blond signore—he who 
plays the harp like Santa Cecilia!” 

In Maria’s fanciful description I recog- 
nized Adolph Sjérden, a young, fair-haired 
harpist from Sweden, whose wonderful play- 
ing had caused the latest sensation in Roman 
circles. Entering the salon, I found the gold- 
en harp standing beside my piano, and the 
musical rival of St. Cecilia running his fingers 
over the strings. ‘“‘I have come for another 
farewell, Miss Cecilia,” he said, rising ; “ and 
I have brought my harp to take leave of your 
piano.” Then, turning to his instrument, he 
said: “ As it is the hour of the Angelus, I 
will play you an Ave Maria which Liszt has 
just arranged for my harp.” It was by Ar- 
cadelt, soft and tender as a sigh, and the 
young artist threw into it all the poesy and 
sentiment of his romantic nature. Then, 
with a dreamy, distant gaze in his large, blue 
eyes, he played some of his own Swedish 
melodies—tender, also, and plaintive as the 
song of a lovesick maiden. Then, with a sud- 
den change of mind, he dashed into a sparkling 
Spanish bolero, smiling to see our faces light 
up with the gay music. 

Sjérden was, in personal appearance, a 
counterpart of his beautiful countrywoman 
Nilsson—tall, slight, and graceful, with a 
complexion of girlish transparency, blond 
hair, and soft-blue eyes. Six months later 
(the winter of 1868-’69), I met him in Paris, 
and I heard of him subsequently in London, 
where he went with the intenfion of proceed- 
ing to America, but I have since ascertained 
that he has returned to Sweden. 

A ring at the door, and Signori Sgambati 
and Pincelli are announced—two young Ro- 
mans, styled “‘ Twins in art,” equal in talent, 
and most devoted friends. Sgambati, the eld- 
est, is Liszt’s pet pupil, although he can no 
longer be called a pupil, for the maestro an- 
nounces that in ¢echnigue he can teach him 
nothing more; still, he continues to go every 
week to Liszt’s convent to play to him, and 
receive advice about his concerts and compo- 
sitions. A very handsome young man—the 
“Raphael of the piano,” the Romans have 
aptly styled him, and, although dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, he is indeed not unlike the fa- 
mous “ portrait of a young man” in the Lou- 
vre Museum. 

Eliore Pinelli is a violinist—the most 
prominent one in Rome. He also belongs to 
the Liszt circle, for the maestro does not con- 
fine his kindly advice and instruction to pian- 


ists. He has, like Sgambati, dark eyes, and 
dark, clustering hajr, but, unlike his brother 
artist, his complexion swarthy, whereas Sgam- 
bati inherits the exquisite fairness of his Eng- 
lish mother. Then, too, he differs in expres- 
sion, for while Sgambati’s eyes are lustrous 
with romance and tenderness, Pinelli’s face 
| has a dash of passion and diablerie which, in- 
tensified in his music, has caused him to re- 
ceive the sobriquet of the “ Mefisto del vio- 
lino.” 

The next arrivals were two young men in 
the graceful clerical dress—Don Zefirino 
Falcioni, a young priest, whose time, when 
not saying mass or reading his breviary, was 
devoted to the study of the piano under 
Liszt’s guidance; and Davis, a young con- 
tralto of the Sistine Chapel, and therefore 
dressed in the very becoming cassock de 
rigueur, for all those belonging to the pupal 
choir. With them entered Boccaccini, the 
youngest of Liszt’s pupils, and in character 
and appearance very different from the others. 
Don Zefirino looked the incarnation of seuti- 
ment; large, liquid, black eyes, and long, 
drooping lashes, which impart to them a most 
bewitching tinge of melancholy. His figure, 
too, was grace itself, and no costume could 
have shown it to better advantage than the 
Roman soutane, ‘“ The sentimental Zefirino,” 
as he was styled, was a great favorite in the 
salons, for in Rome it is usual for the secular 
clergy to mingle in society. 

Boccaccini was, as I said, very different; 
merry, brown eyes, and an expression of 
thorough enjoyment and self-content, stamped 
upon his handsome face. As an artist, too, 
he differed from the others; his style was 
more dashing, and he had a strong penchant 
for th heretical popular music from which 
Liszt was endeavoring to wean the young dis- 
ciples of his school. 

With such a reunion of musicians, the 
evening passed delightfully. My Roman 
friends had come for one more farewell, and 
each one expressed it sausically by playing 
my favorite morceau. Sgambati played “ Aux 
Bords d’une Source,” a transporting little bit 
of Nature-painting by Liszt; while Pinelli 
caught up =.amma’s scarlet shawl, and, drap- 
ing himself in its folds, played, with diabolic 
fire, Tartini’s wonderful “Trille du Diable.” 
Zefirino played a Chopin waltz (in A minor), 
for the sad, despairing notes of the broken- 
hearted Polish composer were dearer to him 
than all other music; while Boccaccini said 
to me: “I have learned something expressly 
for you, Signora Cecilia, which I think you 
will like—the ‘ Ultima Speranza.’”’ I have 
many times writhed under school-girl per- 
formances of “ The Last Hope;” but, indeed, 
Boccaccini’s interpretation was most interest- 
ing from its novelty. Totally misunderstand- 
ing it, he made of Gottschalk’s beautiful re- 
ligious meditation a very brilliant morceau in 
lively tempo. Then, with a laugh, he said: 
“ As the signor maestro” (Liszt) “is not here, 
I will play you something Italian "—Gordi- 
giani’s well-known “Santissima Maria,” with 
variations of his own to display his splendid 
technique. 

At ten o’clock our chocolate was served. 
We were lingering over it, chatting, and mak- 
ing plans for a reunion at some future time, 
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when we were startled by a sharp ring at the 
door. 

“We are all here. Who can it be at this 
hour ?” said Sgambati—“ unless, indeed Si- 
gnor Soiorden’s servant, to fetch home the 
harp.” 

“Or mine come for my violin,” said Pi- 
nelli—‘ Let me open the door, Signora Ce- 
cilia. I think your Maria must be in bed.” 

Glancing into the antechamber, I saw the 
outlines of an abbé’s dress; Pinelli respect- 
fully kissed an outstretched hand; and— 
Liszt entered. 

“T have come to say good-by once more 
to my little prodige,” he said, extending both 
hands in his usual impulsive way; for Liszt 
had a grand, enthusiastic way of greeting his 
friends, that you felt instinctively was de tout 
eeur, “I knew from these children of mine 
that you would be at home; so me voici /” 

Then he greeted his “children” with 
much warmth, saying, however, teasingly, to 
the young abdé. 

“Ah, Don Zefirino!” (with a very mock- 
ing emphasis upon the ecclesiastical title)— 
“pray what is a priest doing here among the 
ladies ?” 

Seating himself, and glancing about the 
room, his eyes kindly passed over the empty 
chocolate-service (the fire was out and the 
cook in bed, so I could offer him no refresh- 
ment), and rested upon a little picture of 
Gottschalk, wreathed in Parma violets. 

“It is your master’s fée, I suppose, as 
you have crowned him,” he said. “Let us 
souhaiter him with music. Play me the ‘Gio- 
venti,’ ” 

It was, indeed, his birthday—the last but 
one that he passed upon this earth. 

I had often played Gottschalk’s music for 
Liszt, and it interested him much from its 
great originality. For the sparkling though 
dreamy little “ Jeunesse,” or “ Gioventd,” as 
he styled it, he had an especial liking; and 
I was not surprised to hear him say: 

“ Play it once more, petite. How original! 
how bizarre!” 

When I had complied, he said: 

“Now I must hear my pretty Creole 
duets” (Gottschalk’s “ Opos Criollos,” “ Di 
que si,” and “ Gallina,” which my sister and 
I had often played for him). 

The “ Gallina” (“The Hen”) pleased him 
especially. 

“ How very droll!” he would say. 
hen must be in love.” 

And, as we played, he would walk up and 
down, marking the rhythm by snapping his 
fingers, and calling us charming fillettes—real 
little loves. Then, when the pieces were end- 
ed, he leaned upon the piano, and looked over 
my music. Presently he discovered a song— 
the romance of the princess in “ William 
Tell.” 

“Here is the ‘Sombre Forét,’” he said. 
“We will now have some vocal music. Who 
sings this romance? Is it ma belle Margue- 
rite # ” 

Poor Marguerite grew scarlet. 


“The 


She was 


very young and timid, and, having taken 
lessons only the previous winter, had not suf- 
ficient confidence in her execution to sing 
before Liszt; indeed, although possessed of 


told him that she sung, and, whenever we ex- 
pected him to visit us, had always carefully 


locked up her songs. 
he repeated : 
“T am sure that this is your song, mon 
enfant, Come and sing it for me.” 
Overcome with alarm, Marguerite ran into 
a corner, and, hiding her face, said: 
“ Never, never, can I sing for you, maes- 
tro!” 
“Oh, but you will!” he said, taking her 
hand ; “for I will play your accompaniments, 
Come—you cannot now be afraid.” 
Liszt has such a very quiet and assured 
manner of saying “you will do” so and so 
that any resistance is unavailing, and Margue- 
rite no longer dreamed of escaping, but sub- 
mitted to being led to the piano. Liszt 
played the beautiful introductory violoncello 
passage, and then began himself to sing— 


“*Sombre forét, désert triste,’ ” etc. 


Receiving no answer, 


Marguerite commenced, but, before sing- 
ing a dozen bars, stopped, and again tried to 
run away. 

“That is a pretty way to leave me,” said 
Liszt, with mock severity. “Try again im- 
mediately, mademoiselle— 

‘Sombre forét—’” 

Thus encouraged, Marguerite resumed her 
song, and went bravely through the first verse ; 
and her really beautiful voice won from Liszt 
much commendation. 

“ Now,” he said, in his mocking way, “‘ we 
will leave the ‘Sombre Forét,’ and try the 
‘Doux Berger’ a while.” 

The douzx-berger verse was a success. Mar- 
guerite, as she advanced, forgot her timidity, 
and the last note of the cadenza was drowned 
by a pleased br-r-r-r-r-r-ava from Liszt. 

And now a moment of anxiety. Liszt was 
still seated at the piano—would he remain 
there and play for us? It was not etiquette 
to invite him to play, so we waited quite 
breathless. In another moment he took up 
some of Sjérden’s music, saying: 

“What have you here? I will play a 
duet with you, if you like.” 

A delighted chorus of “merci, maitre,” 
burst from all present. The selection was 
quickly made. 

“A fantasia upon ‘God save the Queen. 
By Bochsa,’” he said, with a grimace, as he 
took it up; “let us, however, try it all the 
same.” 

“Do you think it too difficult, maestro?” 
said Sjérden, affecting a feeble joke. 

The faniaisie opened with an andante pas- 
sage of sustained chords, into which Liszt 
threw such wonderful ‘expression that the 
tears stood in our eyes; in a moment, how- 
ever, he exclaimed: 

“Here I have a variation: diable, that is 

very embarrassing !” with a look of such mock 

perplexity that our tears changed to merry 

laughter. 

Liszt was that evening in his grandest 

mood, and he remained at the piano for more 

than an hour. After concluding the duet, he 

said: 

“When I first went to England, I was a 

boy— Master Liszt—that was before your 

mamma was born, petite.” 





& beautiful soprano-voice, she had never even 


“T believe you are the same age as my 
brother.” 

“T do not know,” said Liszt, quite coquet- 
tishly. “Iam so old that I have forgotten 
when I was born;” then added, “I believe it 
was in ’11.” 

“Yes, maestro,” said I, “ October 22, 1811, 
I know the date, if you do not.” 

Liszt laughed heartily, and said: 

“T must come to you, petite, for instruc- 
tion in chronology. But I was speaking of 
England. When I went there (as a man, of 
course), I had to write a fantaisie upon ‘God 
save the Queen.’ I believe it went so—” 
And, with these words, he dashed into an ex- 
hibition of bravoura playing that fairly took 
my breath away. 

When I heard him for the first time, I 
was chiefly impressed by his extreme natural- 
ness, both in pose at the piano and in play- 
ing, and was secretly amused at the recollec- 
tion of the imitations of Liszt, which third- 
rate pianists are so fond of giving, and which 
consist mainly in a most exaggerated style of 
throwing one’s arms about, and distorting 
one’s face. Hearing him, upon many other 
occasions, both when alone with him and 
when friends were present, I still thought his 
style the quietest I had ever known in so 

great a pianist; but this evening I could not 
but own that, when ¢ruly inspired, Liszt was 
of a very different being from the Liszt of 
every day. Never did I see a face change 
with the music as his did—now pale, with 
firmly-compressed lips; now glowing, as his 
hands dashed and leaped from bass to high 
treble, seeming fairly to tear out the massive 
chords and wonderful cadenzas. ‘Liszt is 
inspired,” his pupils whispered, and softly we 
clustered about the piano. But, more won- 
derful to me than the playing, was that rapt 
face—so weird, often almost grotesque, in ex- 
pression, as the iron-gray hair tossed wildly, 
and the Titanic arms still hurled thunder-bolts 
rather than chords. 

When the fantaisie was ended, we could. 
not speak, and, appreciating our emotion, 
Liszt drifted into an improvisation, tender as 
an evening zephyr. “I must tell you an an- 
ecdote about that fantaisie,” he said, “‘When 
I was in Manchester, I played it, and the au- 
dience made a furore. After it was over, 
and I was about to leave the hall, an old gen- 
tleman, very respectable-looking, stopped me 
and covered me with compliments. Finalty, 
he said, hesitatingly, ‘Permit me to express 
to you my delight, my gratitude,’ and held 
out his hand. Thinking he wished to shake 
hands with me, I gave him mine, into which 
he slipped a@ sovereign, and disappeared—the 
highest expression of the poor man’s emo- 
tions that he could give me. I have always 
kept the sovereign as a memento of this 
funny episode.” 

Parting is always “sweet sorrow,” and 
was now doubly sorrowful to me, for, although 
I had drunk from the Fountain of Trevi, I 
knew not if I should ever return to Rome. 
Four years have now elapsed, I have crossed 
and recrossed the Atlantic, but, although I 
have had constant and kind letters from Liszt, 
I have never looked upon his grand face since 
I received his parting blessing. Some changes 





With a smile, mamma said: 


have come over that little group since we sep- 
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arated in the Via Felice. Liszt is now a mon- 
signore; Don Zefirino left Rome for Paris, 
was locked up in that ill-fated city during the 
siege, ate, he assured me, of every species of 
animal in the Jardin des Plantes, and was 
decorated by the French Government for his 
services to the wounded; Sjérden has gone 
back to Sweden; Davis has thrown off the 
eassock of a pontifical singer, and is, dit-on, 
engaged to an American widow; and the 
beautiful Sgambati is married! Tempora mu- 
tantur et nos mutamur in illis / 


Cecrnta CLEVELAND. 


SOME ANECDOTES OF EDWIN 
FORREST. 
ges three of the years of my asso- 
ciation with Edwin Forrest, I was his 
literary agent. If his temper was as violent 
as is commonly supposed, it will be granted 
such an employé would have been exposed to 
its almost continuous exhibition. This was 
not the case. Only one instance is recalled 
by me in which he gave way to it. A gross 
error had been made in the printed cast of 
one of his performances in Brooklyn—“ Ri- 
chelieu.”” On arriving at the Academy of 
Music, where he was acting, about the end 
of the third act, Mr. McArdle, who had long 
been connected with him, met me in the 
lobby of the theatre. 

“Mr. Forrest wants to see vou,” he said; 
“but I would advise you to keep out of his 
way until the morning. He is savage.” 

“ What about ?” 

“Three of the characters are differently 
filled from the names in the house-bill.” 

Instead of taking McArdle’s good-natured 
hint, I at once went round to Forrest’s dress- 
ing-room. No sooner had I entered it than 
his wrath made itself heard. Thrusting the 
offending programme under my nose, he de- 
manded if 1 “had sent it to the printer.” 
Looking over it, I returned an answer in the 
affirmative. Then, informing me that I must 
have been “an idiot,” he poured out a volume 
of rhetorically vituperative anger for some 
ten minutes, at the close of which, I presume 
to his intense astonishment, I quitted the 
apartment. 

On the following morning, when at my 
usual business-hour—ten o’clock—I repaired 
to his apartment in the Metropolitan Hotel, I 
commenced our interview by informing him 
I had “discovered how I came to be such 
an idiot.” He growlingly asked, “ How was 
it?” and I placed in his hand the stage- 
manager’s list of the cast, After reading it 
through carefully, he inquired why I had not 
explained the matter on the preceding night. 
The reason was, that, ignorant whether the 
paper had been destroyed by me, I knew the 
value I myself should have set on a similar 
affirmation in such a case. Therefore, I had 
waited until I had the proof in my hand. 
After a tolerably long pause, he said, knitting 
his brows : 

“So I suppose you want an apology for 
what I told you?” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Forrest. I only wish you 
to say you were wrong.” 











“Why,” he roared out, “that’s worse! 
However,” he added, after a moment, reflec- 
tively, “I suppose I was,” 

In the mean time, he had been folding the 
half-sheet of paper, and was proceeding to 
lay it aside. 

“Excuse me. 
Forrest.” 

“Yours ?” 

“ Certainly. 
to me.” 

“ But I want it.” 

“For what?” 

“To have it explained by the fool who 
gave it to you.” 

“T was in hopes, Mr. Forrest, you had 
worked off your wrath on me. Let me abuse 
the offender. Neither you nor myself have 
any relish for a tale-bearer.™ 

When I said this, he gave utterance to 
one of his rare laughs. The storm had blown 
over. He gave me the paper, which was con- 
signed to the fire—this occurred, if I remem- 
ber rightly, in the month of November—un- 
der his own eyes. 

This is the solitary instance in which he 
had ever given way to a display of temper in 
my presence, and honestly I am inclined to 
justify him in having done so. 

It was generally upon the Sunday morn- 
ings which Mr. McCullough—at present the 
manager in San Francisco—and myself spent 
with him in his own house at Philadelphia 
that he was most expansive in his conversa- 
tion. One conversation I specially remember 
with him. It was in reference to the sin- 
gularly low grade of dramatic literature at 
the time—and indeed it is no better now—in 
this country. He commenced speaking, and 
continued doing so for some half-hour. Judge 
what my astonishment must have been on 
hearing him roundly denounce the “star” 
system as responsible for it! He asserted 
that “starring” had destroyed dramatic lit- 
erature in its best form—whether tragic or 
comic—in the United States. In the first 
place, the public had learned to require 
“ stars,” and no management dared bring out 
a new piece for the three or four weeks of a 
“ star’s” engagement, because the expense— 
latterly so considerably increased—absolutely 
precluded its doing so. Hence, we had the 
“Seven Daughters of Satan” and “ Black 
Crooks” at our leading theatres, with noth- 
ing but legs and tinsel to recommend them. 
As for the “stars” themselves, what object 
had they in purchasing pieces? There were 
“stock” plays enough for them to travel 
round the country with and coin into dollars. 
But, while he said this with a fervency that 
demonstrated his belief in what he asserted, 
his own practice had been strikingly differ- 
ent. He had purchased himself seven or 
eight five-act dramas, at liberal prices, and 
had “Timon of Athens” altered for him three 
times. Five of these dramas he had pro- 
duced, and the heroes of four of them were, 
to the last day he appeared upon the boards, 
his most popular, if not his greatest, char- 
acters. 

One night I heard him murmuring a mon- 
ologue in his dressing-room at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, during a “ wait” in the play of “ Meta- 
mora.” It ran something in this fashion : 


That paper is mine, Mr. 


I will thank you to return it 








“Tt’s enough to make a ‘conscientious 
actor cut his own throat. Here’s a house 
jammed from parquet to dome to see this 
piece, while for ‘Lear’ it was not two-thirds 
full. Such is the taste of the public.” 

Nevertheless, he knew that “ Metamora” 
was a good play, for, on the same evening, in 
a moment of calmer thought, he said to me: 

“The public never support thoroughly 
bad pieces unless they are eye-traps.. If they 
come to ‘ Metamora’ rather than ‘ Lear,’ it is 
only because they know more about the red- 
man than the old Briton.” 

Much as I saw of the great actor during 
the years in which I was closely connected 
with him, and often as I have heard him 
speak of his theatrical friends and enemies, 
to one personal sorrow he never alluded in 
my presence. This was his divorce. Never 
had he mentioned his wife but once. That 
morning he had been singularly interesting 
and expansive in his conversation, and had 
narrated several incidents connected with his 
early life. Suddenly and unpremeditatedly he 
spoke of Fonthill. Mrs. Forrest’s name fell 
from his lips. ‘Breaking off abruptly, it 
seemed as if a shock had stricken him. His 
brow lowered—his lips settled into a sad and 
stern expression. He remained self-absorbed 
and almost silent during the remainder of my 
visit. 

As he himself once told me, he had been 
a very imperfectly educated young man. But 
the course of mental discipline to which he 
had subsequently subjected himself was labo- 
rious, and he had determined upon acquiring 
every thing fully. Very few men are there 
in life, who have had the benefits of a trained 
and regular education, who have learned and 
known as much, and acquired that much as 
solidly, as he had done. 

One of his most pronounced characteris- 
tics was his love of truth, and his respect for 
it in others. He would be tolerant of any 
criticism of himself from one who liked him, 
if he had a respect for that man’s judgment. 
Nay! from such he actually sought criticism. 
As he once said: 

“We are all learners. Not a day passes 
but I can discover some fault in characters I 
have been all my life in vain attempting to 
master.” 

“Not certainly in your ‘ Lear,’” I un- 
thinkingly broke in. 

“T thought it was in our bargain you 
should never flatter me. Don’t begin it 
now.” 

And, strangely enough, when he first en- 
gaged me to accompany him where he was 
acting, one of his prime stipulations with me 
removed any doubt I might entertain regard- 
ing the sacrifice of my individuality—let me 
rather call it honesty : 

“Tf you write about me while we are to- 
gether, Mr. Rosenberg, I do not want to be 
puffed. I know you like my acting—genius 
as I think you called it, some years since. 
Consequently, I can, stand any thing you 
choose to say about me.” 

Nor was this merely “talk” upon his 
part. Once, while still under my engagement 
with him, I had occasion to write about his 
Claude Melnotte. Nor could it by any means 
be considered a pleasant article, as I stated 
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that it would ge necessary for any man, who 
wished to enjoy his splendid elocution in the 
scene where he describes his imaginary pal- 
ace to Pauline, to close his eyes, unless he 
wished to see the “ Farnese Hercules, dressed 
like an English footman, attempting to make 
love like a delicate youth to a charming girl.” 
On showing him this article, in accordance 
with his wish to see any thing I might write 
about him, he read it twice through, empha- 
sizing the close of each perusal with an an- 
gry “Ugh!” He said nothing more, and 
never reproduced his embodiment of Bulwer’s 
French gardener save once. Then it was 
done in consequence of an expressed wish on 
the part of some friends to see him in this 
character. 

His observation that “we are all learn- 
ers”? was undoubtedly the expression of a 
thorough conviction upon his part. Up to 
the very hour of his death he was a close and 
unremitting reader and student, not alone in 
his profession, but in every thing which bore 
upon it. When speaking with any person 
upon a subject he believed him to understand 
more thoroughly than himself, Edwin For- 


* rest was the best and most patient of listen- 


ezs, rarely interrupting, save by a question 
for the purpose of acquiring more informa- 
tion. At the same time, he had a very effect- 
ual way in his own library of bringing any 
purposeless conversation to a close. This 
was by rising and methodically pacing its 
whole length—some sixty feet. On his re- 
turn to his seat, the words of which he 
wearied had generally come to a close. 

He has not unfrequently been stigmatized 
as cynical. This is a complete error. 

Occasionally he might seem morose, and 
utter an epigrammatical rebuke on a younger 
acquaintance’s folly. But, who that had ever 
seen the tender respect he displayed to all 
women who were worthy of any respect, his 
remarkable love for children, his unswerving 
friendship, and his quietly undemonstrative 
affection for his mother and sisters, could 
justly namehimacynic? It would seem that 
this idea must have arisen from the seclusion 
in which, when in Philadelphia, he lived—a 
seclusion more apparent than real. He kept 
himself rather from general than particular 
society. When in that city, did I omit spend- 
ing my Sunday morning with him, he never 
failed reproaching me for doing so, Even 
subsequently, when our professional relations 
were ended, and I was editing a daily paper 
there, he seemed hurt to find I was unable to 
visit him as frequently as I had before done. 

One fact about him is sufficiently singu- 
lar. He did not possess one particle of the 
common weakness of his profession—vanity. 
He was neither vain of his person, his ability 
on the stage, nor his other acquirements. 
Proud, he most undoubtedly was. But For- 
rest’s pride did not thrust itself prominently 
upon your attention. Unless you galled it, it 
rarely made itself visible. 

There is such a characteristic anecdote of 
him, which, in one of his more talkative 
moods he told me himself, that, although, in 
commencing this paper, it was my determina- 
tion to exclude every thing I could not per- 
sonally verify, I shall repeat it, as nearly as 
possible, in his own words : 





“When I was quite a young man, and 
just beginning to make my way as an actor, 
I was down at Mobile. I had, let me tell 
you, quite enough todo. I was the ‘leading 
man,’ and sometimes had to cram with half a 
dozen parts a week. However, I liked work 
then. The way I used to study was to take 
a long walk before rehearsal, and read the 
part through again and again, until I'd 
learned it. Well, about four miles beyond 
the city—Mobile wasn’t then as large as it is 
now, nor as cultivated and peopled round its 
outskirts—was a fine sweep of green and flat 
ground, continuing for some three-quarters of 
a mile, and then broken up by a thick belt 
of palm-trees and undergrowth. This mead- 
ow, as it would be called here, was a favorite 
studying-place of mine. One morning I'd 
gone out there with a tolerably long part— 
Octoroon in ‘The Mountaineers ’"—and, with 
my head bent over the book—it was a print- 
ed copy of the play—was hard at work. 
What made me look, I don’t know; but I 
did. Just coming out of the clump of palms, 
I saw what I at first fancied was a large dog. 
Its three or four first bounds toward me, 
however, convinced me I was mistaken. It 
was a big wildcat; or a puma, or something 
of the sort; and, when I realized what the 
thing was, I began to shake with some- 
thing that, if not fear, was remarkably like 
it. I had no weapon with me—I never car- 
ried one. Even my penknife was left on 
my writing-table, for I felt in my pockets for 
it. Then, for a moment, I thought of running 
away. What ase would my legs have been 
against the animal’s in a race for life? Every 
instant the brute was coming rearer. I re- 
mained motionless, my eyes fixed in a horrid 
sort of fascination on the tiger-cat, while I 
calculated what sort of chance would be mine 
in the coming struggle—mine for existence, 
its for a breakfast. All at once, about twen- 
ty yards from me, the thing crouched, its eyes 
glaring into mine, and its tail slowly wagging 
to and fro in a very playful and interesting 
manner. What did this pause mean? All 
at once I remembered having read somewhere 
of the effect of the fixed glance of the human 
eye on the infuriated brute creation. Had 
mine magnetized it? Notat all. Rising, it 
made two more bounds forward, and then 
crouched as before, right opposite me, its tail 
still wagging. I could scarcely keep my eyes 
from following its motion. However, I fast- 
ened the brute’s gastronomical inspection of 
my carcass with an unwavering glance. Then 
it turned its head on one side and then on the 
other. If I only had a pistol with me! I had 
not, so I waited, as the infernal puma did— 
possibly, so it then seemed to me, some three 
or four hours—probably some ten minutes. 
At last it rose again, slowly and earnestly 
contemplated me, and then, either appalled 
by my eye, or taking me for a carved image, 
as I had not stirred, and not relishing a meal 
of wood or stone, it paced slowly away. I 
was about making tracks in the opposite di- 
rection from it, when—it was lucky I had not 
done so—about forty or fifty paces from me, 
it sprung round and once more crouched. 
There it lay again upon the grass, its tail 
lashing backward and forward, and its head 
rocking from side to side, as if it wished to 








verify its ideas touching my not being a creat- 


ure of flesh and blood. How long this con- 
tinued I was only enabled to guess afterward. 
But it did come to an end. Slowly it again 
rose, and, allowing its tail to drop between its 
hind-legs, ran—yes, gentlemen, it ran !—away 
in the most sneakingly, cowed manner possi- 
ble. And so did I; not, however, until it had 
completely vanished in the palm and brush 
belt at the far end of the meadow. The four 
miles—this is mentioned to demonstrate my 
speed—between the spot upon which I had 
been standing and Mobile, were covered in 
less than half an hour” 

“And how large, may I ask, Mr. Forrest,” 
inquired one of his auditory on this occasion, 
“was the puma?” 

“T didn’t measure it, sir.” 

“Of course. But how large should you 
suppose it to have been?” 

“ Thirty-five feet from its snout to the top 
of its tail, if I reckon its inches by the scare 
it gave me!” exclaimed Forrest, with a hu- 
morous twinkle in hiseye. “Not half an inch 
less.” 

There rose, of course, a genuinely Homeric 
burst of laughter at this reply. 


C. G. Rosensera. 
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Selections from New Books and Foreign 
Journals. 


IN THE EAST. 
OPERA-HOUSE AT TIFLIS. 


HOSE habitués of Covent Garden and of 

the Grand Opera who have ever heard 
of Tiflis, will be surprised to learn that it 
possesses a theatre, where all the fashionable 
operas are as well given as in any second- 
rate Western capital, and that the “ Salle de 
Théatre,” though comparatively small, is one 
of the prettiest in the world—what the French 
would term a “ bijou ;” but a thoroughly Ori- 
ental one, for this essentially Western institu- 
tion is here completely Eastern, even to the 
minutest details of its decoration. It is a 
hall such as one might expect to find de- 
scribed in the pages of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
or portrayed, as an antechamber to the Palace 
of Eblis, by the author of “ Vathek.” Ara- 
besques, exquisite in their minute tracery and 
glowing coloring, adorn the dome, the base 
of which almost imperceptibly blends itself 
in the elegant intricacies of the honey-combed 
architrave, harmoniously supported in turn 
on a double tier of horseshoe arches, which 
form the boxes. At first sight, one’s thoughts 
are carried far away to the halls of the Al- 
hambra, and souvenirs of Moorish legends 
crowd on the mind, until, amid the impatient 
stamping of the parterre, and the tuning of 
orchestral instruments, the curtain rises, and 
Gounod’s “ Faust” recalls us from our rev- 
eries. Below, in the body of the theatre, 
there is a good deal of the motley we noticed 
in the bazaar, but in the boxes we see some 
of the far-famed Georgian beauties, in the 
costume of their country as at present worn. 
It consists of a circular, flat velvet cap, in 
form like that of a German student, couleur 
@ volonté, embroidered with gold lace, and 
spangled with pearls, which covers the top 
of the head and part of the forehead. From 
it descends a short veil of white lace, thrown 
off the face and falling gracefully on the 
shoulders, while the jet-black hair is worn in 
long tresses, two of which descend in front, 
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A dress of Parisian cut, and a mantle heavily 
embroidered or trimmed with rich fur, com- 
plete the costume. The features of the wear- 
ers are regular and handsome, rather than 
beautiful. Finely -chiselled brows, large, 
black, liquid, dreamy eyes, prominent semi- 
aquiline nose, and voluptuous mouth, are the 
general characteristics of this Georgian race, 
which would excel all others in beauty were 
it likewise gifted with expreseion. This very 
necessary item is seldom found, but where it 
does exist the face is perfect. I was fortu- 
nate enough to behold this perfection, but 
alas! my complete ignorance of the Russian 
and Georgian languages was an insuperable 
bar to an intimate acquaintance with the 
owner. 
PERSIAN VILLAGES. 

Most Persian villages and towns have cer- 
tain general features in common. They are 
for the most part surrounded with walls of 
sun-dried bricks; the houses are principally 
of the same material, flat-roofed, and window- 
less toward the street, which is always very 
narrow, full of holes and ruts, and the recep- 
tacle of refuse. The mosques are distin- 
guished by domes, but minarets are not, as 
in Turkey, very prevalent; the Persian gen- 
erally goes up on to the house-top to pray; 
thence, too, the muezzin chants his summons 
to the faithful. In the capital and larger 
towns some of the mosques are covered with 
glazed tiles, and the bazaars and houses of 
the great are of stone or kiln-burnt bricks, 
but elsewhere there is seldom any coloring to 
break the brown monotony of the mud walls 
and roofs. Post-houses are invariably built 
on the same plan; they are square, enclosed 
by high walls, have a turret at each corner, 
and one entrance. Right and left, and some- 
times above this, are postmasters’ and trav- 
ellers’ rooms, the latter devoid of all furni- 
ture but a carpet, and sometimes undivided 
by wall or curtain from the stables, which 
range round three sides of the enclosure. On 
arrival, the traveller is offered a kalian (hub- 
ble-bubble), while fresh horses are being got 
ready ; if he intends to pass the night, he es- 
tablishes himself and his belongings in the 
most convenient corner. Caravansaries, too, 
are all uniform in shape and construction, 
differing from each other only in size and 
state of repair. Their external appearance is 
that of four blank walls surmounted with par- 
apets. A single arched door-way admits to a 
large court-yard, from fifty to one hundred 
yards square, as the case may be, in the cen- 
tre of which is a raised stone platform for the 
deposit of merchandise, and sometimes a well. 
Around the court, and looking on to it, are 
vaulted cells, lighted only from the front, 
which is generally completely open. The 
door-ways have no doors, and if there be any 
windows they are devoid of frames and glass. 
The stables are frequently under the cells. 
Many of these buildings, especially in the 
southern provinces, are substantial and hand- 
some, and are always preferable to the ac- 
commodation afforded by the post-houses or 
villages. 

ORIENTAL HOSPITALITY. 


One hears a great deal about Oriental hos- 
pitality. Any thing very profuse or splendid 
in this line in Europe is sure to be termed 
Oriental, and one might almost imagine that 
Easterns pass their lives in giving magnificent 
Jes to the strangers who visit them. As far 
as Persians are concerned, this idea is cer- 
tainly erroneous; if they receive at all, they 
* do so, it is true, with admirable courtesy of 
manner, great professions of friendship, and 
much apparent cordiality ; as in Spain, every 
thing is 4 la disposicion de usted. But behind 
all this there is little, if any thing, genuine 
and solid; so little, indeed, that, on being 
asked to dine in a Persian house, I have often 
found I was only doing the proper thing in 








taking half the dinner with me, and have not 
unfrequently received hints through the ser- 
vants of my host, a few hours previous to the 
meal, that a supply of wine or spirits would 
be most welcome. 


PERSIAN RANK, 


In Persia—more than in any other coun- 
try, perhaps—a man’s rank is indicated by 
his train de maison, the number of his wives, 
and especially by the number of servants who 
accompany him when he walks or rides abroad. 
The Shah travels about and goes on hunting 
excursions accompanied by thousands; the 
great nobles have their hundreds, the lesser 
ones their scores, and soon. Many of these 
servants are unpaid; they pick up crumbs 
about the house, receive cloth for a jubbah 
each new year, and eke out their livelihood 
by perquisites of the nature of the bwona mano 
I gave. I can’t say much for their honesty; 
in ancient times the Persian was taught to 
shoot with the bow and speak the truth ; these 
two acquisitions may possibly have been so 
closely associated in the national mind that 
when the one was disused the other was con- 
sidered superfluous. However this may be, 
truthfulness is not now much cultivated; in- 
deed, I remember a great noble, an educated 
man too, once asking me, somewhat after the 
manner of Pontius Pilate; “‘ What is the use 
of speaking the truth?” With mendacity, 
cunning goes hand-in-hand in the Persian’s 
character. He seems to derive so much oc- 
cupation and amusement from their united 
practice, that he never is dishonest in a 
straightforward manner. He does not com- 
mit burglary, he seldom steals an article di- 
rectly from your house, but he makes you pay 
double for whatever he has to buy for you, 
being in league with those with whom you 
personally bargain; he tells you your house 
and stable gear has been stolen, and must be 
replaced, and is intoxicated with pleasure if 
he can smuggle back the article thus said to 
be lost as a bran-new one. In short, his live- 
ly imagination must be gratified at the same 
time that his pocket is filled. 


THE BAZAARS. 


The best bazaars at Teheran are some 
twenty feet broad and thirty high, arched 
over with the favorite Persian arch, something 
between an ogive and a horseshoe. Some of 
them are a quarter of a mile long, and open, 
at intervals, into large courts, caravansaries 
and minor bazaars intersecting them at right 
angles. On each side are the shops with 
their raised counters, on which the owners 
sit cross-legged among their goods. As a 
rule, each particular branch of trade has its 
own quarter, though vendors of provisions 
and smoke, as well as barbers, establish them- 
selves wherever they find the best market and 
most customers. Bazaars are the stages on 
which public life in the East is concentrated, 
and the favorite resorts of all classes of so- 
ciety. They are the centres of all business, 
news, and gossip, and during the day are ever 
crowded with men, women, and beasts. Cam- 
els, mules, and asses, are continually passing 
and repassing with their loads; great men on 
horseback with their scores of servants, mol- 
lahs on their milk-white donkeys, and ladies 
on their ambling mules, and followed by their 
guardians, are constantly seen threading their 
way through the dense crowds of foot-passen- 
gers. 

Women never lose an opportunity of 
visiting the bazaars, in order to escape from 
the dulness of the harem, to have a chat and 
a look at the outer world. Their out-door 
costume is one of the ugliest imaginable, con- 
sisting of a dark-blue mantle, covering head 
and shoulders, and descending to the knees, 
a white veil sewed on to the mantle round 
the forehead and temples, but loose below, and 
very wide trousers, also dark blue, terminat- 








ing in tight-fitting socks and glippers. Thus 
the feet are the only parts of a lady’s fig- 
ure of which one can form a definite notion, 
Very pretty feet they often are too, and, as 
ladies in Persia ride after the fashion of men, 
their owners have frequent opportunities of 
showing them to advantage; these they do 
not lose, and, when circumstances permit it, 
the beauties sometimes go a little further and 
gratify the legitimate curiosity of a European 
by lifting their veils aside. 


A PERSIAN SCHOOL. 


A Persian school is a very funny affair. 
The room is generally open to the street. 
Looking in, one sees a lot of boys squatted 
on their heels on the floor round a mollah, all 
rocking themselves to and fro, and all repeat- 
ing aloud the tasks they have to commit to 
memory. The result is a little Babel of 
sounds—a jumble, to those who understand 
the language, of verses from the Koran, 
drinking and love-songs from Hafiz, and he- 
roic lines from Firdousi. These are the books 
most studied; and a Persian’s education is 
pretty well complete when he can quote free- 
ly from them and talk a little Arabic. Hafiz 
is the favorite poet, and he is quoted and re- 
cited by all classes, as was Tasso some years 
ago by the gondoliers of Venice. 


A TRAGICAL STORY. 


About four miles from Kashan, are the 
villa and gardens of Feen, well known through- 
out Persia, not only for their beauty, but also 
as having been the scene of one of the saddest 
tragedies in its recent history. 

Mirza Taghi, the son of a court-cook, had 
raised himself by bis talents and clear-head- 
edness from a menial post in the household 
of Mohammed Shah to that of Persian consul 
at Erzeroum, and had there entered into com- 
mercial relations and gained much influence 
with the richest merchants of his own coun- 
try. On the death of that sovereign, in 1848, 
he hastened to Tabreez, where the heir-ap- 
parent was living almost in a state of penury, 
and rendered such services in procuring moncy 
for the payment of his troops and other press- 
ing wants, that, previous to his entry into 
the capital, the new shah made him his grand- 
vizier, with the title of Emir-i-Nizam. The 
whole kingdom was then in a most disordered 
state; the treasury was empty, the army un- 
disciplined, the taxes unpaid, and revolt im- 
minent in several of the provinces. Nasred- 
deen Shah was an inexperienced lad of eigh- 
teen, and it required all the sagacity and 
energy of a strong mind to overcome these 
difficulties and seat him firmly on his throne. 
The emir showed himself equal to the occa- 
sion, and, after disarming the dangerous 
tribes, reéstablishing order, and replenishing 
the state coffers, received as his reward the 
hand of the king’s sister, a very pretty girl 
of fourteen, who, though at first averse to 
this forced marriage, afterward became much 
attached to her husband. He was now at the 
zenith of his power, and, with the return of 
tranquillity, devoted all his attention to the 
regeneration of his country, which he fore- 
saw could only be accomplished by a com- 
plete reform of the administration, and by 
ameliorating the condition of the agricultural 
population. 

The measures he took for carrying out 
these projects resulted in his becoming hated 
by the numerous and powerful class of cour- 
tiers, khans, and governors, who lived on the 
proceeds of extortion and abuses, and idol- 
ized by the still more numerous but weaker 
class which found protection under his just 
rule. The former determined on his ruin; 
the queen-mother was gained over to their 
views, the king’s mind was poisoned with 
calumnies, the emir was represented as aiming 
at the throne, and his popularity was cited as 
a proof of his ambitious designs. For some 
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time the king wavered, but finally the palace 
intrigue succeeded, and, in 1815, the emir 
was banished to Feen. His young wife ac- 
companied him in his exile; she left him 
neither day nor night, herself attended to all 
his wants, and prepared all his food, with a 
sad but well-founded presentiment that her 
presence alone could shield him from further 
injury at the hands of his now-triumphant 
enemies. Not content with his ruin, they 
soon afterward demanded his death, and in- 
duced tke king, in a moment of weakness, to 
sign the warrant. The man intrusted with 
its execution was a former protégé of the emir. 
On his arrival at the villa, he gave himself 
out as the bearer of good news from court, 
and thus calmed the wife’s fears, and induced 
her, though reluctantly, to leave him alone 
with his late benefactor. She never saw her 
husband again. He was taken to the bath, 
his veins were opened, and there he expired. 
—“A Journey through the Caucasus and the 
Interior of Persia,” by Augustus H. Mounsey. 


A KELIGIOUS CEREMONY IN ALGE- 
RIA. 


A few evenings later, we went to see an- 
other religious ceremony, but this time one 
performed by a peculiar sect among the Arabs, 
in memory of a holy marabout, who, being 
lost in the desert, with his followers, is sup- 
posed to have obtained the power from God 
of turning scorpions, snakes, and cactus- 
leaves, into wholesome food, and thereby was 
saved with his disciples from perishing with 
hunger. This festival is called the Aioussa, 
and we had been warned that we should be 
horrified at parts of the performance; how- 
ever, we were determined to see every thing, 
and so at nine o’clock in the evening started 
with a party of friends, on foot, up the nar- 
row, dark, steep Arab streets till we reached 
a court near the Kasba, whence already is- 
sued sounds of tom-toms, tambourines, and 
other kinds of Arab music. Passing through 
a low door, we came into a Moorish house, 
of which the lower court was filled on one 
side with musicians, while the marabouts or 
priests of this peculiar sect sat in a solemn 
half-circle on the other. It was dark, except 
that, in the centre of the court, a fire was 
burning; and round the gallery above were 
massed all the women of the establishment, 
closely shrouded in their haiks, it is true, 
but quite as much excited as the men. Coffee 
was handed round ; and, after that was over, 
we were grouped on one side of the court, 
and the performance began by the musicians 
playing on their tambourines, and gradually 
increasing in speed, while two men came for- 
ward and danced, very much like the der- 
vishes we had seen at Cairo. After a few 
moments, they retired, and then came back 
again, getting more and more excited every 
moment, till they began to leap furiously 
into the air, to growl like angry camels, to 
eat great mouthfuls of snakes, scorpions, and 
prickly cactus-leaves ; and, in fact, to behave 
like brute beasts, or like men possessed of 
evil spirits. After a time, these two with- 
drew, and two others took their place, and 
commenced by putting bars of metal into the 
furnace till they were red-hot; and then, 
bending them with their hands, they began 
to burn the soles of their feet and other parts 
of their bodies; the smell of the singeing 
flesh adding to the horror of the scene. 

I stole up from the court below to the 
gallery above, and there found that the wom- 
en were almost wild with delight, screaming 
in unison with the men, dancing and swaying 
their bodies to and fro, clapping their hands, 
and making frantic demonstrations of pleas- 
ure. Between each performance, the actors 
went up to the white-haired, long - bearded 
marabout in the centre of the circle and 
kissed his hand ; and the same ceremony was 


the marabout solemnly blessed the perform- 
ers. Then came the most disgusting part of 
the whole: when the men, half-naked, stood 
and knelt on the sharp edge of a sword held 
by two others, the blade being turned up- 
ward, and then poked pointed metal skewers 
through their cheeks and tongues, and even 
into their eyeballs ; the dancers waxing more 
and more furious every moment, as well as 
the screaming and gesticulating of the actors, 
and the ever-increasing noise of the tambou. 
rines and tom-toms; in fact, all this fearful 
din, combined with the semi-darkness, the 
smoke, the smells, and the dense crowd, gave 
one more the idea of the infernal regions 
than any thing Dante ever wrote or imagined! 
The whole scene was certainly most wild and 
curious, but, to my mind, horrible; and all 
the more when one reflects that “ Aissa” is 
the name of our blessed Lord, and that this 
frightful sacrifice is supposed to be pleasing 
to Him! I felt a positive remorse at having 
paid any thing to encourage or perpetuate 
such an exhibition, and all the more when I 
was told that the greater part of the men 
were in hospital afterward, and that we had 
only seen the mildest portion of the perform- 
ance! It was a real relief when we got out 
of the house into the pure night air, and 
walked home through the silent streets in 
the glorious moonlight, the quiet and calm 
of which were inexpressibly refreshing after 
the two or three hours of mad excitement we 
had witnessed.—Lady Herbert's “ Algeria in 
1871.” 


GORGE IN “GREAT RIVER,’ CHINA. 


The Yang-tse-kiang (i. e., the “‘ Son of the 
Great Water,” or “Son of the Sea”), more 
commonly called by the Chinese Takiang, or 
“‘ Great River,” is an important river in China, 
formed by the junction of the Ya-long-kiang 
and Kin-sha-kiang Rivers, which have their 
sources in East Thibet. Its total length is 
estimated from twenty-five hundred to three 
thousand miles. It receives numerous large 
affluents, drains all the central provinces of 
China, and brings down a great quantity of 
mud, which has formed several sea-islands at 
its mouth. The tide ascends it to Lake Po- 
gang, four hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea, while it is navigable two hundred and 
fifty miles farther. The upper portion is 
through very high and picturesque hills. The 
view which we give (see last page of this 





number of JournaL) is of a narrow gorge 
about a thousand miles from its mouth. The 
river here is of an average breadth of three 
hundred yards; the hills on each gide are 
from two to three thousand feet high. The 
rocks near the water-line are of gray granite, 
but surmounted by a compact, gray limestone 
of easy cleavage, and this by a yellowish 
sandstone, apparently to the summit of the 
cliff. These strata are very marked, with a 
dip of fifteen degrees. 
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HE death-roll of 1872 contains an un- 
usually large number of eminent names, 
and among them some who have, in their 
several positions, hardly left their peers be- 
hind them. Among the rulers who have 
passed away, the most conspicuous were : the 
King of Sweden and Norway, who, dying in 
the prime of manhood, was mourned for by 
his whole people as one of the best of the 
Swedish kings; President Juarez of Mexico, 
who, after a long and troublous career, sleeps 
well; President J. J. Balta of Peru, who 


cessor for four days, the usurper Gutierrez, 
who paid the forfeit of his rash ambition bya 
violent death ; Earl Mayo, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, who also fell by the hand of a 
fanatical assassin ; and that “ power behind 
the throne greater than the throne,” the 
Archduchess Sophia of Austria. There were 
also several persons of noble birth, who had 
exerted some influence in European affairs, 
such as the Prince of Nassau, brother of the 
King of Holland, and the Princess of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, half-sister to Queen Vic- 
toria. The death of Horace Greeley, so short 
a time after his defeat as a candidate for the 
presidency, took away one who had ruled 
more hearts than most of the princes of Eu- 
rope, and whose sway was none the less re- 
gal, that it was neither by election nor by the 
so-called divine right of kings; but his more 
appropriate place would perhaps be among 
either statesmen or journalists, in both of 
which classes he was specially eminent. Of 
the deceased statesmen and political leaders, 
the first place belongs emphatically to Wil- 
liam H. Seward, and the next to Mazzini; af- 
ter these, but with a long interval, we should 
name Prince Gagarin and Count Milutin, both 
of Russia ; Count Hegnenburg-Dux, Premier 
of Bavaria, the Earl of Lonsdale, J. R. Thor- 
beche, of Holland, Marshal Vaillant, the Mar- 
quis of Miraflores ; and, of our own country- 
men, the venerable Ralph I. Ingersoll, Ed- 
ward Stanley, Garret Davis, J. W. Grimes, 
Stephen Colwell, A. W. Randall, and others. 
Nor should there be omitted from a high 
place in this list one who was an author and 
publicist as well as statesman, the late Dr. 
Francis Lieber. Of journalists there are sev 

eral names of the first rank among the dead, 
especially Horace Greeley, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, and James R. Spalding, founders of the 
Tribune, the Herald, and the World; and 
abroad, Théophile Gautier, Adolphe Gue- 
roult, Edward Wahrens, and §. F. Dufour. 
Conspicuous, also, among the second class 
of journalists were such men as Rev. Dr. W. 
E. Bond, Rev. Henry Fowler, General W. 
Schouler, John P. Brace, John T. Walshe, of 
the Mobile Register, Rodney L. Adams, and 
Isaac Platt. Of eminent clergymen deceased, 
the list is long. In the Catholic hierarchy, 
Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, Bishops 
McGill of Richmond, and O’Connor, of Pitts. 
burg, and Vicar- General Coskey, of Balti- 
more, were all distinguished for their ability ; 
while among Protestants, Bishops Upfold, of 
Indiana, and Eastburn, of Massachusetts, and 
Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton, in the Episcopal 
Church ; Rev. Drs. G. W. Eaton, Jonathan 
Wade, E. Turney, and G. B. Ide, in the Bap- 
tist Church; Rev. Drs. Spees, Gurley, and 
Saunders, in the Presbyterian Church; Rev. 
Dr. Bond and Peter Cartwright, in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal; and the two Bishops Logan 
and Vanderhorst, in the African Methodist 
Church, were all men of mark, Abroad, 
there are fewer eminent names than last year, 
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died by the hand of the assassin, and his suc- 
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Frederick Denison Maurice, the Bishops of 
Jamaica and St. Asaph (Drs. Spencer and 
Short), and the venerable Dean of Montreal, 
Rev. Dr. Bethune, are the most conspicuous 
of the English clergy. Cardinals Quaglia 
and Amat and Pére Gratry, of the Catholic 
Church, and Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, eminent 
alike as clergyman, professor, and historian, 
are the names of most distinction on the Con- 
nent. Of philosophers, Feuerbach and Tren- 
delenburg have passed away. Of scientists, 
Professor S. F. B. Morse, Professor Albert 
Hopkins (a Fellow of the Royal Society), Gen- 
eral Hartman Bache, Professors Daniel Tread- 
well, S. H. Dickson, J. W. Frazer, E. B. 
Dalton, D. C. De Leon, 8. Jackson, and Drs. 
H. D. Buckley, C. A. Lee, T. A. Crosby, and 
J. D. Whelpley, are worthy of notice ; while 
in Europe, Mrs. Somerville, J. Babinet, Pictet 
de la Rive, Dr. F. Welwitsch, Professor Gold- 
stucker, Sir Andrew Smith, and William 
Henry Smith, were all eminent in their sev- 
eral departments. Art mourns the loss of 
several distinguished names: Thomas Sully, 
J. F. Kensett, Joseph Ames, and Thomas 
Buchanan Reid. George Catlin, the famous 
collector of Indian curiosties and painter of 
Indian scenes, must be included in this cat- 
egory. Inthe dramatic profession, and con- 
nected with it as dramatists, there have 
gone Edwin Forrest, Bogumil Dawison, John 
Poole, and Franz Grillparzer, as well as a host 
of lesser lights. Among musical composers, 
two names, both venerable for age and emi- 
nent for their compositions in sacred music, 
have left us: Thomas Hastings and Lowell 
Mason. In other departments of authorship, 
Professor James Hadley, Professor Thomas 
©. Upham, Jesse Olney, the distinguished 
geographer, Professor Lieber, already men- 
tioned, Nathaniel Morse, LL.D., for some 
years president of Columbia College, Rev. 
Henry Fowler, Henry C. Denning, H. H. 
Brownell, Saleur Taine, J. P. Brace, Mrs. 
Catherine Williams, and Mrs. S. P. W. Par- 
ton (Fanny Fern), were the most noteworthy 
of our losses. Abroad, we note Sir John 
Bowring, Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, Charles Lever, 
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F. Gerstaecker, Robert Prutz, 8. Haberstiel, | 


E. M. Oettinger, A. Hilferding, Pére Gratry, 
and Karsten Hauch. The deceased jurists in 
our own country, though several of them men 
of fair abilities, were not, if we except David 
Paul Brown, of Philadelphia, and Chief-Jus- 
tice Weston, of Maine, of national reputation. 
The number of our great soldiers was still 
further diminished by the death of Major- 
General Halleck and Major-General Meade, 
and the venerable Generals Sylvanus Thayer 
and Hartman Bache, while one of the ablest 
of the Confederate commanders, General R. 
S. Ewell, also died. Brigadier-General An- 
* drew Porter, of the United States Volunteers, 
and General Humphrey Marshall, of the Con- 
federate Army, also passed away. Abroad, 
the most eminent deceased soldiers were Mar- 
shal Vaillant, General Pennifather, and, in 
the English Navy, Admiral Sir James Scott. 





Among the philanthropists we find the names 
of Isaac Rich, Abraham Beal, John David 
Wolfe, Alexander Lorman, Russell Sturgis, 
Quincy Tufts, B. D. Emerson, Rev. John Te- 
cumseh Jones, and Joseph Pease. Other 
names of note, hardly susceptible of classifi- 
cation, are those of James Fisk, Jr., Erastus 
Corning, Asa Whitney, J. H. Scranton, Joseph 
Gillott, John P. Brown, of Constantinople, 
and George P. Putnam, the well-known pub- 
lisher. We write these sentences near the 
close of the year; what other eminent names 
may be added to the list ere the last hour is 
struck, we cannot surmise, but assuredly the 
harvest has been sufficient. 





The French have an ingenious sys- 
tem for compelling a prisoner, by a process 
akin to that whereby a stone is gradually 
worn away by the constant dripping of water 
upon it, to prove himself guilty before trial. 
Their criminal procedure begins with an in- 
quisition, of which the inquisitor is an offi- 
cial called the juge d’instruction. This per- 
sonage is unknown to other than French ju- 
risprudence, and is only to be compared with 
the men who, amid the solitude of dungeon- 
walls, administered the rack and the thumb- 
screw in olden Spain. A man, accused of any 
offence, however innocent he may be, is sub- 
jected to the mental torture inflicted by the 
juge Vinstruction, and is not seldom worried, 
out of mere weariness and pain, into state- 
ments which afterward appear to accuse him 
on the public trial. This inquisition is of so 
democratic a nature that it is undergone by 
distinguished and obscure prisoners alike. 
For the past four or five months Marshal Ba- 
zaine has been the victim of this persistent, 
tireless, pitiless dripping of close interroga- 
tory and vigilant cross-examination ; and it is 
no wonder that, as those who have been ad- 
mitted to see him allege, his hair has thinned 
and whitened, his color has gone, and he has 
the aspect of a feeble and disheartened old 
man. Day after day he takes his seat at a 
desk in his prison-house; the cold and stern 
minister of the law confronts him; no one 
else is by except the judge’s clerk, not even 
the prisoner’s counsel; and, amid the soli- 
tude of locked doors and carefully-guarded 
corridors, question after question, searching 
into the minutest events of his life, into the 
innermost springs of motive, and the most 
hidden impulses of the heart, falls upon him, 
until the passage of hours thus employed 
forces him to sink back dumb and exhausted. 
Every answer is noted, word for word ; a mis- 
statement, an assertion made when off his 
guard, a feebly-uttered “no” or “ yes,” when 
he is so wearied that he knows not what is 
asked, are placed on irrevocable record, and 
will enter into the indictment when the judg- 
ment-day arrives. Otherwise, the lot of the 
capitulator of Metz, even supposing him 
guilty of the worst that is charged against 
him, is deserving of commiseration. Few 
criminals are the victims of more severity. 





He is constantly subject to the rudeness, not 
only of his jailer, but of the higher officials 
under whose charge he is placed. He enjoys 
the luxuries of a private mansion, his table 
is well supplied, at certain times he is per- 
mifted to walk in the neighboring garden ; 
but the luxury of the companionship of 
friends, and even the sympathetic offices of 
his kindred, are, for the most part, denied 
him. It is easier to gain access to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic than to the accused 
marshal. Only one day in the week is his 
wife permitted to visit him, and then only for 
two or three hours. These things seem to 
indicate that French law reverses the English 
maxim, and that a prisoner must be consid- 
ered guilty, unless he can withstand the men- 
tal and physical strain of the instruction, and 
prove himself innocent against the most for- 
midable obstacles; nor do the beneficent in- 
fluences, supposed to belong to a republic, 
strikingly appear in the persistent harshness 
with which the marshal has been pursued by 
his remorseless inquisitor, and the long de- 
lay and suspense he is suffering from the 
postponement of his trial. 


A series of letters have been appear- 
ing in the Pall Mall Gazette assailing some of 
the positions taken by John Stuart Mill in 
his work entitled “ Liberty.” One of these 
papers was devoted to the question of coer- 
cion in morals, the writer claiming to have 
shown that legal penalties are not enforced 
by society merely as a means of self-protec- 
tion—as held by Mill and his school—but 
that they are prompted by a purpose to pun- 
ish crime in the interests of morality, and as 
giving “‘ distinct shape to the feeling of anger, 
and a distinct satisfaction to the desire of 
vengeance which crime excites in a healthy 
mind.” The writer proceeds to point out 
how temptations and other circumstances, in- 
dependent of the mere consideration of pub- 
lic security, affect our legal codes and the 
penalties inflicted in our courts. But, not- 
withstanding the evidence marshalled by Mr. 
Mill’s able critic, a large survey of the subject 
will indicate, we think, that the great leading 
principle of legal penalties is to insure pro- 
tection to the community; to regulate the 
conduct of men only so far as it affects and 
concerns the well-being of others. It is true 
that government in all ages has attempted to 
do more; and probably no legislators of any 
country or period have fully understood the 
philosophy of the question. Passions, per- 
sonal predilections, moral and religious en- 
thusiasms, the inevitable purpose that fills 
every breast to enforce its own idea of right 
and wrong upon others; these and a hundred 
diverse and impracticable moral ambitions 
have loaded statute-books with enactments, 
and more or less colored the adn’ \istration of 
law. But these attempts constantly fall away 
for the most part inoperative, and little per- 
manently remains that is not based upon the 
sound philosophical principle that govern- 
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ment can only justly coerce morals so far as 
they relate to the safety of the community. 
If it were otherwise, bigotry and religious 
asceticism would soon so bind and bandage, 
restrict and regulate us all, that individual 
liberty would bea dream only. And that law, 
with all the various attempts made by even 
well-meaning men to enlarge its sphere, does 
mainly concern itself with the vices of a man 
only so far as they affect others, would seem 
to be obvious enough. Lying is a vice, for 
instance; but law cannot punish lying, ex- 
cepting when it is in the nature of false tes- 
timony in the courts, or takes the form of a 
libel or of scandal—in either case operating 
to the injury of some one else? In some of 
our States we find laws against swearing, but 
this being clearly beyond their functions, the 
statute remains, for the most part, a dead 
letter. There are laws against drunkenness, 
but only in public places, and even in these 
cases the police only interfere when a dis- 
turbance of the peace is threatened. A man 
may gamble in his private chamber; the law 
can take cognition of the offence only when 
it is public, and in a form detrimental to the 
interest of the public. The state is organized 
for the preservation of peace, for the main- 
tenance of relations between its component 
parts which shall secure personal safety, se- 
curity of property, and the largest liberty for 
each individual, not inconsistent with like 
liberty in others. Vices, purely as such, it 
cannot properly know. It can only regulate 
actions as they have a public bearing. That 
it continually forgets its proper restrictions is 
true, but this does not alter the truth of the 
principle. And through all the perturbations 
arising from human passions, sentiments, er- 
rors, and often-misleading virtues, we think 
the history of law shows clearly the main- 
tenance of this one cardinal idea, which, 
though sometimes forgotten, sometimes ig- 
nored, sometimes disowned, still successfully 
asserts itself—and this is, the limitation of 
law to the actions of men only as they have 
a public relation. , 





Cooperation is becoming more in 
vogue every year in England, and bids fair to 
have no small effect in affording that relief 
to the working-classes, the craving for which 
breaks out into trades-union disputes, and 
now and then into ebullitions yet more seri- 
ous. As long as thirty years ago the weavers 
of Rochdale, the home of John Bright, com- 
bined to form an association which should 
supply its members with the necessaries of life, 
at prices minus the commissions of the huck- 
sters. So triumphant was the success of the 
experiment, that the society to-day has a 
capital of six hundred thousand dollars, with 
as many members, and has a yearly trade of 
some five million dollars. Encouraged by 


this example, a movement has been made in 


Herefordshire, England, to open a codperative 
farm, which, if it is also successful, will be 
the thin edge of an entering wedge into the 








great land problem which now confronts the 
English statesmen and public. A farm of 
about one hundred and fifty acres has been 
purchased at Leintwardine, and cut up into 
thirty farm-lots of five acres each. These 
are to be divided among as many peasants at 
twenty pounds a share, half of this to be paid 
on occupation. Thus the rustic hind, who 
has hitherto worked on for an employer, at 
starvation wages, and living in filthy and 
leaky huts from one generaiion to another, 
will now have the chance to gather himself 
the fruits of his own labor, to know that he 
has something palpable to work forward to, 
and to make for himself, by the use of his 
skill and industry, a place as a landed pro- 
prietor and perhaps a master. Should such 
a system spread, it will, no doubt, meet with 
the violent antagonism of the great landlords 
and their allies, the state clergy; for they 
will see in it the emancipation of their heredi- 
tary serfs, and the consequent sure though 
gradual dethronement of their social and po- 
litical power. The movement, indeed, for the 
land reform, which even the more moderate 
English journals admit to be inevitable, has 
already begun both from above and from be- 
low. It is pointed out that Parliament has 
the power, and is bound to eliminate from 
the statute-book the laws which hedge about 
the proprietors with peculiar privileges, and 
which enable them to tie up estates for a 
series of years, and thus keep them out of 
the market; while, on the other hand, the 
great strike of the agricultural laborers, their 
formation into a union which has its ramifi- 
cations from the Tweed to the Channel, and 
such movements as this codperative farm at 
Leintwardine, are exerting a pressure from 
below which it will be well to heed and to 
yield to while it is yet time. 
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Insurance experts may be enabled, 
in dealing with large numbers, to make trust- 
worthy tables of the average of life, but the 
unscientific observer finds that longevity can 
rarely be safely predicted in individual cases. 
Twenty years ago everybody would have giv- 
en Forrest the chance of prolonged life over 
Macready, his great rival; for Macready was 
gaunt, feeble, excessively nervous and irri- 
table, and a severe student. But Macready 
lives at the age of eighty, and Forrest is dead 
at the age of sixty-six. When the poet Bryant 
was thirty-eight, his health was feeble. He 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia, and gave pre- 
monitions of an early demise. Who then 
supposed he would outlive many years his 
friend Cooper, a splendid specimen of robust 
health, and that at near eighty he would be 
enjoying a hale and hearty old age, while so 
many of his compeers—Irving, Paulding, 
Halleck, Willis, Morris, Cooper, Verplanck— 
would be sleeping in their graves ? 

— We said last week that “ Lord 
Dundreary,” at Wallack’s, was prolonged to 
a dreary length for the Aabitués of the thea- 








tre; but, before the paragraph appeared, a 
change was made, and the light and sparkling 
Brother Sam came to refresh and charm us, 
If Sam has fewer striking eccentricities than 
the Dundreary of fame, he is still abundapt) 
entertaining ; the sketch, indeed, is ne: «9 
prolonged and spun out, and compensates 
with its brilliancy and stirring animation for 
a deficiency of distinctly original characteris- 
tics. Mr. Sothern performs the part admi- 
rably. It is one of those highly-finished ren- 
ditions which we have been accustomed to 
obtain at the hands of Mr. Matthews—where 
the art of the actor is so identical with Na- 
ture, that the inexperienced fail at first to 
measure the nicety of taste and perfection of 
execution displayed by the artist. The pro- 
duction of the comedy has also been specially 
agreeable to visitors at Wallack’s in bringing 
once more to the foot-lights our excellent 
John Gilbert, whose absence from a perform- 
ance is a deprivation which many of the au- 
dience here are almost ready to resent as an 
affront on the part of the management. 

The present age appears to be 
prolific in evidence tending to prove the 
truth of the Bible narrative. But two or 
three years have passed since the discovery 
of the Moabite Stone at Dibon, in the old 
country of Moab, east of the Dead Sea, and 
the subsequent translation of its inscription, 
which throws light on one of the most ivter- 
esting historical passages in Holy Writ. And 
now we have an apparent verification of the 
Biblical account of the Deluge, from tablets 
found in the palace of the Assyrian monarch 
Assurbanipal, or Sardanapalus, at Nineveh. 
Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, 
has succeeded in putting together, in proper 
order, the fragments of these tablets, and in 
making a translation of them. The events 
of the Deluge, as related in the Bible and in 
these inscriptions, are nearly identical, and 
occur in the same, order; but minor differ- 
ences show that the two accounts are dis- 
tinct and independent traditions, narrated by 
different peoples. Mr. Smith, in a paper on 
the subject, read by him before the British 
Archeological Society, points out the dis- 
tinctions, showing that the Biblical story is 
that of an inland people, while the record of 
the tablets is such as would have been pre- 
served by a maritime race. It is to be hoped 
that further researches will throw still more 
light on this m »st interesting subject. 

While lamenting the unusual preva- 
lence of murder in our city at present, one 
cannot but feel a kind of savage satisfaction 
that the men who suffer belong generally to 
the class that society can best spare. We 
never hear of a good and reputable citizen 
being shot in a grog-shop or killed in a 
street-brawl. Occasiorfally, it is true, an in- 
nocent man suffers, but the instances are 
few. Nine out of ten pay the penalty of 
their own crimes. New York has probably, 
in proportion to her population, a larger 
number of desperadoes than any other city 
of the world, and their apparent immunity 
from punishment is a matter of general alarm. 
Good citizens pray that the courts may soon 
begin to mete out justice to them, but mean- 
while it is some consolation to know that they 
are continually thinning their own ranks. 
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All women belonging to the class 
called “strong- minded,” and many, doubt- 
less, of their weaker sisters, will rejoice in 
the success of the young woman who recov- 
ered damages, to a considerable amount, from 
a landlord in Louisville, who refused to re- 
ceive her into his hotel because she was un- 
accompanied by a male escort. The court 
decided that the keeper of a public house, if 
he has room, cannot refuse to entertain any 
person who behaves in a proper manner. 
This decision seems to be a just one, al- 
though we are well aware that much may be 
said on the other side of the question. That 
the mere presence of a man with a woman 
should be accepted as a certificate of charac- 
ter for the latter is a manifest absurdity; and 
there is no good reason why a woman, who 
appears respectable, should not be received 
at an inn on the same footing asa man. The 
young lady who brought the Louisville land- 
lord to terms is deserving of much praise, 
and we hope that she may have many suc- 
cessful imitators, until this unjust discrimina- 
tion shall have become a thing of the past. 

It is pleasant to note, among other 
reforms of the times, that the question of the 
relative rights of pedestrians and of the dri- 
vers of vehicles in our streets is about to be 
brought to a practical test. It is proposed 
to form « club of gentlemen, to be called the 
“ Pedestrians’ Rights Association,” for the 
purpose of bringing before the proper courts 
every case of injury to foot-passengers from 
passing vehicles, and of punishing, to the full 
extent of the law, all drivers through whose 
carelessness or negligence such accidents 
shall happen. This movement will meet with 
the approbation of every man who walks our 
streets. The old rule that pedestrians have 
the right of way at the crossings has never 
been enforced, and drivers have come to look 
upon the highways as exclusively their prop- 
erty, on which all footmen trespass at their 
own risk. Long lines of wagons and carts, 
each following closely on the other, often im- 
pede foot-travel for several minutes at a time 
in crowded streets, every driver taking par- 
ticular care that no pedestrian shall get a 
chance to slip through the procession ; and, 
if any one be imprudent enough to make the 
attempt, the horse is urged forward so as to 
bespatter him with mud or to put his life in 
danger. The law in London is, that there 
shall be a break after every three vehicles, 
and the policemen are obliged to see that it 
is complied with. It is possible that our po- 
licemen do all they are empowered to do un- 
der existing statutes. If so, the laws should 
be made more stringent; but we do not look 
for much relief until our citizens take the 
matter into their own hands, and, by making 
an example of offenders, teach the drivers of 
vehicles what their rights are. 

The news that Harvard University 
is about to discard the last semblance of the 
high-school, by abolishing the class-room, and 
substituting in its stead the lecture-system, in 
_ use in the European universities, will be re- 
garded generally as an evidence of healthy 
progress. Much can be said, it is true, in 
favor of daily recitations, and some of our 
ablest educators are firm in their advocacy 
of them; but foreign experience, older and 











more extensive than our own, has decided in 
favor of lectures, supplemented by rigid ex- 
aminations. There seems to be no good rea- 
son why the student, who has been properly 
disciplined in the preparatory school, should 
not be released from pedagogical tyranny on 
entering college, and be permitted to learn 
something of self-reliance. With the re- 
sponsibility of preparing for graduation rest- 
ing upon himself alone, he will advance fast- 
er, if he have any ambition, than when 
hedged in by the routine of daily tasks. 
Stricter examinations, too, will be an incen- 
tive to increased diligence. We trust that 
Yale will soon follow the good example of 
her elder sister. 

In speaking, several weeks ago, 
of the comparatively large number of Mor- 
mon immigrants to our country during the 
past year, we drew the inference, from facts 
then stated, that Mormonism is not only a vi- 
tal religion showing no signs of decay, but 
that it is rapidly increasing. The census of 
1870 confirms that opinion, and shows that 
the Church of Latter-day Saints has had a 
larger proportionate growth, during the de- 
cade between 1860 and 1870, than any other 
denomination. In 1850, there were but six- 
teen Mormon churches; in 1860, there were 
twenty-four; while, in 1870, this number had 
increased to one hundred and seventy-one. 
No other sect exhibits even an approximation 
to this rate of growth; indeed, none of them, 
with the exception of the Unitarians, have 
maintained the rate shown in the prior de- 
cade. If Mormonism continue to increase in 
a similar proportion, it will not be many 
years before the church of Joseph Smith will 
be a power in the land. 

How to build fire-proof buildings 
is now one of the problems that everybody is 
discussing. At the Boston fire, and in recent 
New-York fires, the open vertical channel for 
the elevator proved a vast flue, up which the 
flame of fire was sucked, to the speedy de- 
struction of the building. Why have eleva- 
tors or even stairways within the building at 
all? The inquisitive can see an excellent 
model of a fire-proof building in the estab- 
lishment of Harper & Brothers, the publishers. 
Here are two distinct buildings, one for the 
warerooms, the other, in the rear, for the 
printing-office and bindery. Between them, 
and ten or fifteen feet distant, is a round 
brick tower, up which winds an iron stair- 
case, with iron bridges connecting from the 
tower with each floor.. There is no commu- 
nication whatever within the walls of the 
buildings between floor and floor, and hence 
no open flue up which flames ean ascend. It 
seems to us obvious that this method of con- 
struction—with other fire-proof devices, such 
as iron trestles and brick floors—give the 
nearest approach to security yet devised. In 
such a structure, fire cannot ascend without 
burning its way through solid masses of brick 
and iron. 











Now comes Dr. Dio Lewis and tells 
us we have all been wrong. Will any thing 
in the matters of diet or medicine ever be- 
come settled? The idea most generally ac- 
cepted is for a light breakfast—and in this 
the French, the German, and the English, 
| scornfully look down upon our heavy matu- 











tinal meal—a moderate lunch, and a full din- 
ner when the cares and labors of the day are 
over. But Dr. Lewis tells us to take a hearty 
breakfast, a full lunch, and go without dinner 
altogether. The last part of this advice is, 
no doubt, top often compulsorily followed. 
But well-to-do folks, who can afford a dinner, 
would be likely to prefer charging the hours 
of leisure that follow our daily labors with 
the task of digestion, rather than weigh the 
anxious hours of the morning with this duty. 
It may be that hard workers, whether of 
muscle or brain, need a good breakfast, but 
that their dinners should be extinguished at 
one fell swoop, is too bad of the doctor. 

“To be a good gardener,” says the 
author of a recent English work about gar- 
dening, “a man must be well acquainted with 
geology, entomology, and meteorology, with 
botany, chemistry, geometry, drawing, and col- 
or.” Here is a pretty task for a man, before 
he can lay out his cabbage-fields and plant 
his rose-bushes! It has been said by a few 
careful people that it takes a lifetime for a 
man to become the thorough master of even 
one science; but, if the hopeful author of 
“Six of Spades” is to be accepted as author- 
ity, this is all a mistake. Admirable Crich- 
tons must flourish in every hamlet, it seems, 
ere our wall-fruit can be ripened satisfactori- 
ly, or our green peas come to table fresh and 
tender. 





In passing, a few days since, the 
noble Roman Catholic Cathedral now in pro- 
cess of erection on the Fifth Avenue, and un- 
doubtedly destined to be the finest church 
edifice on the American Continent, we were 
surprised and pained to perceive that, fol- 
lowing out the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
principle, wooden beams are being used in the 
construction of the roof, in place of iron, the 
only proper material for such a purpose. As 
the difference in cost would not be very great, 
it seems strange that, with the example of 
Canterbury Cathedral, so nearly destroyed by 
fire from the above-mentioned cause during 
the past summer, this beautiful American 
temple should be endangered by the use 
of wooden rafters. Is it too late for the 
builders to imitate the wisdom displayed in 
the construction of the Lenox Library, which 
is as near fire-proof as a building can be 
made? 





The late celebrated artist, author, 
and traveller, George Catlin, whose Indian 
collection was exhibited in this city last win- 
ter, and its five hundred portraits and land- 
scapes, expressed a wish to the writer, but a 
short time before his decease, that his collec- 
tion should be purchased by the Park Com- 
missioners, and a handsome wigwam of a suit- 
able size be erected in the Central Park for 
its preservation and exhibition. These pict- 
ures of scenes and races that are rapidly 
passing away, although wofully bad in an art 
sense, have an historical importance that 
would render them a valuable acquisition for 
the museum of art now being erected in the 
park. They are at present at the Smithsonian 
Institute of Washington, and, it is said, a pe- 
tition is awaiting Congress for their purchase. 
Can they not be secured for New York ? 

Dr. James B. Clarkson, of Avenel, 
Merchiston, long and intimately associated 
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with Sir Walter Scott, both as a friend and 
physician—who stood by the great novelist’s 
dying-bed on that sunny September afternoon, 
1832—died last month, at the age of fourscore 
years. Dr. Clarkson was, so far as known, 
the last survivor of the hundreds closely con- 
nected with Sir Walter and his land-domain 
of Abbotsford. Scott’s family are all dead 
except the child of his daughter’s daughter, 
who preserves alone the poet’s blood and 
name. His friends and contemporaries have 
all passed away; and his retainers, honest 
Will Laidlaw, Sir Walter’s loved amanuensis ; 
his faithful forester, Tom Purdie; his High- 
land piper, John of Skye; his psalm-singing 
coachman, Peter Mathieson, have,* with his 
faithful physician, Clarkson, all alike found 
rest after life’s fitful fever. Dr. Clarkson, on 
retiring from practice many years ago, pur- 
chased a handsome estate near Abbotsford, 
to which he gave the name of Avenel (one of 
Scott’s creations), where he was always happy 
to hospitably entertain visitors, and to exhibit 
many valuable and interesting souvenirs of 
the friendship that existed between the great 
magician and himself. 





Correspondence. 


American and English Periodicals. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Inasmuch as Americans confessedly read 
more than the English, the statement recently 
made in your Jovrnat in regard to the greater 
sale of English books can be explained by the 
lesser circulation of theirmagazines. With us 
periodical literature has always played a more 
important part in furnishing reading to the 
people (though perhaps not in influencing 
them) than it has in England ; and this differ- 
ence was never greater than at the present 
time ; for, while it is conceded that the Eng- 
lish magazines have lost ground decidedly 
during the past ten years, and only sustain 
themselves by means of their serial stories, 
magazines have never been so numerous, or so 
well supported, in America, as now. Good 
Words, for instance, which has the largest cir- 
culation of any English monthly, sells but 
ninety thousand copies ; Harper's Monthly sells 
over a hundred thousand. The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, launched by Thackeray, who gave it tre- 
mendous prestige, has a circulation of only 
eighteen thousand; Scribner’s Monthly has 
fully forty thousand. Macmillan’s Magazine, 
the best of the shilling monthlies, has but 
seven thousand, and Mackwood’s but five 
thousand; the Aélantic is supposed to have 
thirty-five thousand. And so on through the 
list, the contrast being greater still when we 
reach the popular weeklies. This fact in turn 
seems to demand explanation, and it is to be 
found, beyond doubt, in the difference in char- 
acter between the periodicals themselves. It 
will surprise many of your readers probably 
when I assert that English publications of this 
sort are greatly inferior, in almost every re- 
spect, to the American; yet it must have struck 
every one who is in any degree familiar with 
both. Single articles appear in English maga- 
zines now and then which none of our writers 
can equal, but it cannot be denied that, on the 
whole, the best English monthlies and week- 
lies are astonishingly meagre and dull when 
compared with our own. C. H. J. 


The comparative circulation of periodical 
literature in the two countries can only be 








accurately ascertained by comparing the »g- 
gregate sales—the difference between a fev 
publications does not fairly reveal the matter. 
And, of course, not merely the magazines, 
but the literary weeklies, should enter into the 
calculation. And, even when this were done, 
we should still be without information as to 
the comparative number of readers. The 
great excess of circulating libraries, reading- 
rooms, and clubs, in England, gives to every 
copy of a book or magazine there many more 
readers than with us. We have questioned 
the common assumption that the Americans 
are greater readers (excepting of newspapers) 
than the English; we think a good many 
facts serve to bear us out; but we should be 
glad to see some well-digested statistics per- 
taining to this whole subject.—Ep1ror Jour- 
NAL. 





Literary Hotes. 


J x Sy ~wiemny & BROTHERS reprint ‘“ The 
Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life, being a 
Second Series of a Descriptive History of the 
Life of the Globe,’’ by Elisée Reclus, author 
of “The Earth.”” This comprehensive work, 
by the ablest of geographers, is divided into 
three parts, the first, under the head of “‘ The 
Ocean,” treating of the seas, the currents and 
movements of the sea, the tides, the shores 
and islands, and the dunes. Part second is en- 
titled ‘*The Atmosphere and Meteorology,” 
under which we have explanations of the “ air 
and winds,” “hurricanes and whirlwinds,” 
“clouds and rains,” ‘‘thunder-storms, auro- 
ras, and magnetic currents,” and, lastly, “ cli- 
mate.’ Part third, under the general term of 
“Life,” treats of “the earth and its flora,” 
“the land and its fauna,’ “‘ earth and man;” 
concluding with chapters upon “ the work of 
man,” describing the reclamation of the earth 
by cultivation, voyages of discovery, draining 
of lakes and inlets of seas, artificial ways of 
communication, industrial forces, influence of 
man on the flora and fauna, ete. This sum- 
mary will give the reader an idea of the range 
of this important work, which in execution is 
as admirable and thorough as the subject is 
large. The style is clear and pleasing, and the 
method excellent. The volume, which is il- 
lustrated with nearly three hundred maps and 
figures, forms a companion work to the preced- 
ing issue by the same author, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenom- 
ena of the Life of the Globe.” 


We cannot bring ourselves to regard Sche- 
fer’s ‘‘ World Priest”? as a successful poetical 
effort. With the thousands who have an un- 
accountable fancy for Bickersteth, and writers 
of the same style, this work will doubtless be 
popular; but we find little pleasure in verses 
which, to say the least of them, would often 
be better if given in prose. Schefer is some- 
times a poet, as in these lines from ‘* Health” 


(p. 304): 
“* Health is the fair mariner 
Who guides, with joy and skill, our bark of life 
To the steep cataract in the stream of death— 
Nay, sails with us over the precipice, 
And goes down oftly with us in the mist.” 


But, like many others, he conceals his grains 
of wheat in entirely too many measures of 
chaff. His poems are high in tone and reli- 
gious in character, but of a tendency that may, 
perhaps, be thought by some to be pantheistic. 
The “World Priest’? is made up of quite a 
number of detached pieces, none of them being 











lengthy, and all of them having the character- 
istics noted above. (Roberts Brothers.) 


In Sainte-Beuve’s ‘“‘ Memoirs of Madame 
Desbordes-Valmore,” we are introduced to a 
character but little known in our country, who 
was yet spoken of by her distinguished biog- 
rapher as ‘‘the most courageous, tender, and 
compassionate of feminine souls—she whom I 
do not hesitate to call the Mater Dolorosa of 
poetry.” The translator, Harriet W. Preston, 
has judiciously given a selection from Madame 
Valmore’s verses at the end of the volume, 
which both serve to enlist interest in their au- 
thor and in the works from which they are 
taken. Madame Valmore was a refined and 
gifted woman, whose reputation in France 
among distinguished people has been very 
high. Lamartine, Béranger, Victor Hugo, 
Dumas, Vigny, Madame Récamier, were among 
her friends, and yet she, amid these brilliant 
intellectual surroundings, led a life of sorrow 
and struggle. 


‘** Never before,” says the London Saturday 
Review, in speaking of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Mid- 
dlemarch,” “have so keen and varied an 
observation, so deep an insight into character 
and motives, so strong a grasp of conceptions, 
such power of picturesque description, worked 
together to represent, through the agency of 
fiction, an author’s moral and social views. ... 
But,” adds the reviewer, “no talent, not ge- 
nius itself, can quite overcome the inherent 
defect of a conspicuous, constantly prominent 
lesson, or bridge over the disparity between 
the story-teller with an ulterior aim before his 
own eyes and the reader’s, and the ideal story- 
teller whose primary impulse is a story to tell 
and human nature to portray—not human na- 
ture supporting a theory, but human nature as 
he sees it.” 


Mrs. Dorr’s stories are of a character to 
please the average novel-reader. She sketches 
good characters drawn mainly from observa- 
tion; she invents a plot with sufficient intri- 
cacy to secure the interest of the reader; she 
portrays that average ordinary American life 
which everybody can understand; she writes 
with smoothness and sometimes with strength ; 
she is, in brief, a good, sound, sensible story- 
teller, even if her productions fuil to take very 
high rank as literary art. ‘‘ Expiation,” the 
latest of her issues (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
exhibits all her qualities of style and of con- 
struction. It is a very readable novel. 


‘* Barriers Burned Away’? (Dodd & Mead) 
first appeared as a serial in the New-York 
Evangelist, where it attracted much attention. 
The story was suggested by the burning of 
Chicago, and aims to show the value and the 
need of Christian faith. The heroine is a ma- 
terialist, who finds nothing but sorrows and 
disappointment because of her disregard of 
spiritual obligations. The work is well cal- 
culated to please the religious reader. The 
author, the Rev. E. P. Rae, tells us that this 
is “the first child of his imagination.” 


‘*Erma’s Engagement,” by the author of 
‘Blanche Seymour,” is written carefully and 
concisely, and has a finish betokening a prac- 
tised hand. The plot is that well-worn one of 
managing mamma and self-sacrificing daugh- 
ter, but it does not seem the less interesting 
for its lack of novelty, or rather this want is 
overlooked in our annoyance at the weaknesses 
and vapidity of Mrs. St. Barbe, and in admira- 
tion of the grace and intelligence of her daugh- 
ter. ‘*Erma’s Engagement” is a thoroughly 
readable book. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
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Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish a collection 
of Bret Harte’s stories, under the title of 
“Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands, and Other Sketch- 
es.”’ The second of the collection is ‘‘ How 
Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar,” one of 
the most effective and masterly of the numer- 
ous pictures of mining-life sketched by this 
brilliant writer. 


Messrs. Bericke & Tafel are issuing, in 
parts, a new “Interlinear Translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures,” by Dr. L. H. Tafel, who is 
assisted in the work by his two sons, Dr. R. 
L. Tafel and Mr. L. H. Tafel. The distin- 
guishing feature of this translation will be, 
that a given word in the original will uniform- 
ly receive the same rendering into English. 
The reputation of the translators is such that 
we are warranted in expecting a faithful ex- 
ecution of this important work. 


The following lines, by Moore, were re- 
cently published for the first time: 
* When life looks lone and dreary, 
What light can dispe! the gloom ? 
When Time's swift wing is weary, 
What charm can refresh bis plume? 
*Tis woman, whose sweetness beameth 
On all that we feel or see ; 
And if man of heaven e’er dreameth, 
*Tis when he thinks of thee, O woman!" 


‘Sunshine and Shadows in Kattern’s Life,” 
“ Ralph Harding’s Success,” and “ Julia Reid: 
Listening and Led,” are three juvenile books, 
from the press of Henry Hoyt, Boston, which 
are attractively gotten up, and, from our hasty 
glance, would appear to hit closely the taste 
of younger readers. 


Roberts Brothers publish a volume of Chan- 
ning’s sermons, under the title of “‘The Per- 
fect Life.” These discourses present their 
illustrious author in an uncontroversial as- 
pect, and contain some of his latest and ripest 
thoughts. 


A posthumous work, by the late Dean Al- 
ford, will, it is said, be shortly published in 
England. It consists of a series of Advent 
sermons, under the title of ‘‘ The Son of God; 
the Known and the Unknown.” 


His royal highness the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias having granted permission, a St, Peters- 
burg publisher undertakes the issue of an ac- 
count of the grand-duke’s foreign travels. 


Art Hotes, 


PROJECT is on foot in this city to es- 
tablish a free painting-school in con- 
nection with, or rather supplementary to, the 
drawing-school of the Academy of Design. 
The want of such an addition to its means of 
instruction has long been felt, but never so 
fully as at the present time. The sketch of 
the school, given in our columns some months 
ago, afforded our readers an opportunity to 
judge for themselves of the nature and quality 
of the instruction furnished by the Academy. 
The school, this season, has opened with as 
large an attendance as in any previcus year. 
We learn, however, that some of the most 
promising of its pupils of last year have gone 
abroad to study painting in the schools of 
England, France, and Italy, and we also hear 
that some of these young artists have already 
won for themselves high positions in the for- 
eign schools, and are displaying an amount 
of skill and talent which has already put them 
in advance of their foreign competitors, thus re- 
flecting great credit on the thoroughness of the 
training given by our Academy. 








But this compulsory emigration of the best 
of our native students of art to foreign lands 
and to foreign teachers is by means creditable 
to the country. They ought to be able to get 
here as good instruction as they can get abroad, 
and to be relieved of the expense of going to 
Europe in search of it, which, after all, is only 
possible for a few favorites of Fortune. 

The object of the effort to which we have 
referred is to raise a fund to furnish young 
artists in our own Academy with the means of 
completing their artistic education without be- 
coming beneficiaries of foreign schools. It is 
not desirable that our art-schools should be 
dependent on or controlled by the government, 
either national or State, because it is essential 
to their welfare that they should be kept aloof 
from political influence, and out of the hands 
of those who have no knowledge of or taste 
for art. Still it is a matter of public concern 
that art should be promoted in this country, 
for by its influence only can we expect to at- 
tain to a high degree of perfection in many 
branches of manufactures and of mechanics. 

In England, France, and Germany, the im- 
portance of art in the development of manu- 
factures is fully recognized, and large sums 
have been appropriated by the governments 
of those countries for its promotion. In this 
country, however, we must depend altogether 
on private munificence and generosity prompted 
by an enlightened patriotism. There is wealth 
enough, and surely there is public spirit 
enough to furnish’ by individual subscription 
the comparatively small sum ‘required to es- 
tablish a professorship of painting, and thus 
put our own art-school in some degree on a 
level with those of foreign lands. 

The first step toward the raising of such a 
fund has been taken by the pupils of the 
Academy themselves. They have, at their 
own expense, caused photographs to be taken 
of twenty-five of their best drawings. These 
will be exhibited to the friends and patrons of 
art as specimens of what the school has al- 
ready accomplished, and subscriptions will be 
solicited for the purpose we have mentioned. 
It is believed that the exhibition of these 
photographs will convince the public of the 
really great artistic merit of the work done at 
the Academy, and that the necessity of taking 
action for the education of artists will be ac- 
knowledged. 


A short time since Mr. Page’s second paint- 
ing from his cast of Shakespeare’s face was 
exhibited at the Century Club. The first pict- 
ure was executed for Mr. Tilton, and this latter 
one for Judge Daly. Many persons who have 
visited Mr. Page’s studio during the past three 
years have been deeply interested in the prog- 
ress of the cast on which he has worked dur- 
ing that time in his leisure hours. It is a fac- 
simile image, so far as possible, of the mask 
of Shakespeare’s face supposed to have been 
taken after his death, discovered a few years ago 
in Germany. In places where the mask has 
been broken or disfigured, restorations have 
been made } y Mr. Page which were only pos- 
sible to have been truly rendered by an artist 
thoroughly conversant with facial anatomy. 
To render the likeness truthful to the original 
in every particular, Mr. Page has applied an 
amount of patience and study only possible to 
a most conscientious worker, and, as in this 
case, to a devout admirer of the great drama- 
tist. Following the impressions from the mask 
line by line, surface by surface, in bone and 
muscle, and in its structure, Mr. Page has 
wrought out a head of wonderful beauty and 
impressiveness, from which he has painted 
the two portraits we have mentioned, coloring 








them exactly from the Chandos picture of 
Shakespeare, which is regarded as the most 
authentic, and giving them a fair, florid skin, 
brown beard, and hair slightly tinged with 
auburn, and brown eyes. As they are mod- 
elled from the cast which he considers au- 
thentic, and have the color which is known to 
be true, Mr. Page believes them to be the most 
genuine portraits of Shakespeare in existence. 
They are in no sense ideal heads, but are true 
portraits, as faithful as can be made from ex- 
isting materials, and greatly resembie the 
Stratford bust and the Chandos portrait, dif- 
fering from them only as a face painted by 
Meissonier or Gérome, with skin, muscle, and 
structure, elaborately developed, might be un- 
like the same face painted by a man ignorant 
of anatomy, and without much skill in por- 
traits. 





Home and Foreign Hotes. 


HE Figaro, & propos of a reward of one 
hundred dollars offered in its columns for 
the return of five hundred, recalls an incident 
which occurred a few years ago. A merchant, 
having lost a large sum, offered a reward of 
one hundred dollars, but with very slender 
expectation of regaining his money. Much to 
his surprise, however, a man came to him a 
few days after, to announce that he had found 
his pocket-book containing the missing seven 
notes of one thousand francs each. e forth- 
with proceeded to say that, in returning the 
money, he had only done his duty, and looked 
for no reward, but that times had lately gone 
so terribly hard with him that he would be 
— for the hundred dollars as a loan, to 
e@ repaid so soon as Fortune began to smile. 
The worthy merchant, much moved, protested 
that the proffered reward was nothing more 
than a meet recognition of his conduct, and 
thanked him — Before leaving, the re- 
storer of the purse begged him to see that the 
number of the notes was correct, and they 
were forthwith counted. When the man left, 
the merchant repaired to madame’s apartment 
in great glee. He told his story of superlative 
honesty to an admiring circle, and then half 
mechanically recommenced his examination of 
his treasures. Horrible to relate, a close ex- 
amination proved that, instead of being for a 
thousand francs each, they were for that num- 
ber of fracs—in other words, the notes were 
forged, so that, besides the original loss, the 
merchant was minus the reward. 


Cora Pearl, the Parisian adventuress, who 
was recently expelled from France in conse- 
quence of the attempt which young M. Duval 
made upon his life in her presence, is a native 
of Philadelphia, where her father was a poor 
actor. In her fifth year her parents took her 
with them to England, where she remained 
until 1860. In that year she went to Paris, 
where she played an influential réle until the 
downfall of the Second Empire. It is said 
that Jecker, the notorious Swiss banker, suc- 
ceeded through her in winning over M. de 
Morny to his side, and thus secured the con- 
tinuation of the French war against Mexico. 
It is believed in Paris that this woman is worth 
upward of one million frances. 


A French Bohemian has written a book en- 
titled ‘* The Suicide’s Manual.’? He enumerates 
in it the remarkable suicides chronicled in his- 
tory, and, in the second part of the volume, 
suggests to his readers numerous methods by 
which they may take their lives without suffer- 
ing any pain. He says a sponge, saturated 
with chloroform, tied round the nose just after 
going to bed, is preferable to any other method. 


According to the new Californian code, 
children or grown folk may enter into the 
—- state by simply declaring themselves 
married, and living accordingly. Children 
ambitious of becoming quickly of age, have 
only to declare themselves married, for the law 
says: ‘* The marriage of minors changes their 
status from minors to adults.” 


There are ‘‘ hard-ale” shops in Edinburgh, 
where customers get drunk on twopence half- 
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enny—one penny’s worth of “hard ale” 

ollowed by three halfpennies’ worth of spirits, 
this combination speedily taking the veriest 
old toper off his legs. Fifteen hundred and 
eleven men and seven hundred and sixty-nine 
women were counted one day recently entering 
one of these shops. 


It is said in Berlin that Bismarck’s influ- 
ence is entirely undermined, and that the Em- 
eror William will speedily remove him from 
fis remaining position as Chancellor of the 
German Empire. The misunderstanding be- 
tween the Emperor of Germany and his great 
aninisttr is reported to have arisen from the 
discovery of certain private letters written by 
Bismarck, and in which he alluded derisively 
to the intellectual qualities of his old sover- 
eign. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish poet, 
according to the latest advices from Copen- 
hagen, is in a truly deplorable condition. He 
is almost totally blind, his left side is paralyzed, 
and he is, moreover, a confirmed hypochon- 
driac. His dissolution is expected at an early 
day. The newspapers throughout Denmar 
express the utmost sorrow because of the suf- 
ferings of their most illustrious author. 


The Government of British India, with a 
view to the prevention of the frightful famines 
that have from time to time fallen upon the 
country, is gradually carrying out, on a mag- 
nificent scale, a system of irrigation in Ben- 
gal. The cost of the entire scheme at present 
in progress is put at £2,772,500, of which 
about half has already been expended. 


The Crown-prince of Germany is a con- 
firmed invalid, and it is believed that his im- 
erial father, old as he is, will survive him. 
n the event of the death of the emperor and 
his son, the crown will devolve upon Prince 
Frederick Charles, who is said to be a man of 
despotic and warlike proclivities. 


According to a letter in the Vienna Presse, 
Francois Guizot said recently that, in his whole 
life, he never read a more interesting and sug- 
gestive book than Buckle’s “ History of Civili- 
zation,” although nearly every page of the 
book contained things from witch he had to 
dissent. 


In no city in the world are “strikes” of 
working-men more prevalent than in Berlin. 
In 1871 no fewer than one hundred and seven- 
teen of them took place there, and, up to the 
15th of November, 1872, nearly two banded 
more had occurred. 


Emilio Castelar has declined accepting the 
position of head-centre of the Spanish Inter- 
nationals. The leading organs of the latter 
bitterly denounce him for his refusal, and 
charg. him with aspiring to a seat in the cab- 
inet of n...+ Amadeus. 


A French dramatic authors’ association has 
been formed to urge international copyright 
with the United States. What would become 
of our native original dramatists with the 
French source of supply cut off? 


Germany has now seven periodicals printed 
in the oe language, and four more will 
appear in that country from the beginning of 
the new year. In Hamburg they talk about 
establishing a daily English journal. 


Now a Swedish countess wants to go in 
search of Livingstone. The question naturally 
arises, Why? Does the lady distrust Stanley ? 
Does she ervy his fame? Has she matrimo- 
nial hopes in the matter? 


President Thiers received for his historical 
works, during his long literary career, eighteen 
prizes, most of which were in money. The lat- 
od amounted to nearly three hundred thousand 

rancs, 


Rossini’s “‘ William Tell’? was recently 
played at St. Petersburg under the new title 
of ‘Charles the Bold,’”’ being thus rechris- 
tened by the Russian officials. 


The nephews of the founder of Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, intend giving one hundred 
thousand dollars to establish a hospital in that 
city. 


In Russia there is school accommodation 
only sufficient for one child out of four. 





Spelling-matches, celebrated in ‘‘ The Hoo- 
sier School-master,”’ still flourish. A spelling- 
match was recently held in one of the public 
schools of Elmira, two hundred pupils enter- 
ing the lists, and he who “ spelled down” the 
others carrying off a Webster’s ‘“‘ Unabridged.” 


The sensation tales published in certain 


N. H., loss fifty thousand dollars. At Phila- 
delphia, carpet-mill and yarn-spinning factory 
burned, loss fifty thousand dollars. Partial 
destruction by fire of the High School of Jer- 
sey City. Burning of an immense packing- 


| box factory in West Nineteenth Street, New 


American journals are regularly issued in | 


French translations by four Parisian publish- 
ers, who sell them in volumes of over four 
hundred pages at the low price of one frane 
each. 


Ladies, we learn, are beginning to carry at 
the waist - belt small daggers in jewelled 
sheaths. The jewelled sheaths look as if 
ornament were in view; but are the daggers 
intended as a threat and a warning to faithless 
man ? 


The dispatches in the French office of For- 
eign Affairs are written almost exclusively by 
a young man who was formerly on the staff of 
one of the French journals in New York. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has resolved 
to introduce female clerical labor in the various 
departments of the State government. 


M. de Lesseps projects another ship-canal, 
this time through the Isthmus of Corinth. 


Rifled carbines are to be substituted for 
pikes with the Cossacks of the Russian army. 


Francois Guizot is at present engaged upon 
a book on minority representation. 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


ECEMBER 21.—Excessive cold. Tele- 
grams from the West and Northwest an- 
nounce the coldest weatier known for years. 
Thermometer at St. Paul thirty, at Milwaukee 
twenty, at Toledo fifteen, at Cincinnati six, 
degrees below zero. Severe cold in other sec- 
tions. 


Decemper 22.—Talmage’s Tabernacle at 
Brooklyn, L. I., totally destroyed by fire. Loss 
over one hundred theusand dollars. 

New Memorial Presbyterian Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, formally dedicated. 

The Federal Council of the Internationals 
at New York are waited upon by delegates 
from various trade-unions, who state that 
many of the unions intend joining the society. 

The Thames, rising at Windsor, Home 
Park and thousands of acres are submerged. 
Greatest inundation of the Thames since the 
flood of 1852, 

The freshet in the Seine subsides. 

Dispatches that Russia resolves to under- 
take a campaign against Khiva, and that the 
khan summons the auxiliary tribes to his as- 
sistance, and — for British aid. 

Advices of a demonstration in Paris, Decem- 
ber 20th, by three thousand students, in favor 
of Professor Robin, struck from the jury-list 
for atheism. 

Dispatches that the estates of the Orleans 
princes, confiscated in 1852, are restored, by 
an act of the Assembly, December 21st. 

Intelligence that Cora Pearl is expelled from 
France, in consequence of M. Duval, a wealthy 
resident in Paris, shooting himself in her 
presence. 

Announcements of the death of Janet- 
Lange, a Frénch historical painter, and of Rob- 
ert Macpherson, a Scotch writer. 

Medoc indians attack a party of soldiers on 
Lost River, killing two and wounding four, 


DercemBer 23.—Obsequies of G. P. Putnam, 
the New-York publisher. 

Sixty-seventh annual dinner of the New 
England Society, at Delmonico’s, New York. 

Suicide of E. G, Eastman, a prominent 
banker of Chicago. 

Conflagration at Portland, Oregon, loss 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Fire 
at Mansfield, O. ; Pacific Hotel and several ad- 
joining buildings destroyed. Fire at Helena, 
Ark., loss sixty-seven thousand dollars. Sev- 
eral fires at Chicago; also at Boston, loss seven- 
ty-five thousand dollars. Fire at East Canaan, 





York. 

The Russian Government notified that, if 
Russian troops penetrate between Khiva and 
Afghanistan, England will be compelled to 
support the ~~, ey of the latter. 

execution of Portevin at Paris, found guilty 
of betraying the mayor, and another inhabit- 
ant of Soissons, to the Prussians. 

Intelligence of an explosion at Silverdale, 
England, by which eight miners are killed. 

A consistory is held in Rome, at which the 
pope delivers an allocution, protesting against 
the bill pending in the Italian Parliament for 
the suppression of religious corporations, and 
censuring all encroachments on the rights of 
the Church. 

Murder of Rogerski, a Polish 
Washington, D. C., by Thomas 
negro. 


December 24.—Destruction by fire of Bar- 
num’s Museum, Fourteenth Street, New York. 
The flames spread to Grace Chapel, the Law- 
rence mansion, and other buildings adjoining. 
Loss of all the animals in the menagerie, with 
the exception of two elephants. Total loss, 
seven hundred and fourteen thousand dollars. 
Another terrible fire at Nos. 81, 88, and 85 
Centre Street; six-story brick building de- 
stroyed, and six young girls and a boy buried 
in the ruins, and a number of employés injured 
in escaping. 

The Palisade Mountain (N. J.) House de 
stroyed by fire ; loss, ninety thousand dollars. 

errible railroad accident at Goose Creek, 
near Maysville, Pa.; two cars, thrown from a 
trestle, take fire. Nineteen passengers killed 
and more than thirty seriously injured. 

Railroad accident near Indianapolis. Twen- 
ty persons injured. Near Newton, Kansas, a 
collision ; two killed, several injured. 

The Louisiana Committee issue an address 
to the people of the United States, appealing for 
an examination of governmental affairs in that 
State. 

Dispatches of the dispersion of Carlist bands 
in Spain, and the breaking up of republican 
bands in Murcia, under Galvez. 

Intelligence of the wreck of the steamship 
Germany, at the mouth of the Gironde, 21st 
inst. Thirty washed away, and the remainder 
rescued 22d inst. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope of the 
formation of the first ministry under responsi- 
ble government. 


DecemBer 25.—The roof and floor of a Bap- 
tist church at Williamsport, Pa., give way at 
a — Fifteen persons Killed and fifty in- 

ured. 
. Intelligence of fires at Fontania, Kan. ; Lon- 
don, Can.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; Providence, 
m i2 pt Iowa, and at Elmira, N. Y. 

Steamer Wildcat and barge sunk in the 
Ohio at Cairo, Ill. ‘ 

The Russian Czarowitz Alexander seriously 
il) with typhus fever. 

Bill introduced in the Spanish Cortes pro- 
viding for eighty per cent. indemnity to slave- 
owners in Porto Rico. Slavery not to be abol- 
ished in Cuba until the insurrection is crushed. 

Carlists refused shelter in France, the Pre- 
fect of Pau forbidding Spaniards to sojourn 
in the Basses Pyrénées without written per- 
mission. 


DecEMBER 26.—Great snow-storms in the 
United States, both North and South; railroads 
blocked; fearful gales along the Great Lakes 
and portions of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Collision on the Erie Railroad, near Suf- 
ferns. One man fatally injured and several 
bruised. 

Fire in Franklin Street, New York; also of 
Maillard’s hotel and chocolate-factory build- 
ings. 

Close of the Irish trial. Jury discharged, 
ten for acquittal, two for conviction. 

The Memphis Bank suspended. 

Arrest of Ned Buntline at St. Louis, for al- 
leged complicity in the riot of 1852. 

Avalanche near Centra] City, Utah. Sev- 
eral teamsters buried. 

Japanese ambassadors received by Pre. 
dent Thiers. 


edler, at 
Vright, a 
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THE RECORD.—ILLUSTRATION. 


[January 11. 





Political riot at Matamoras. Troops called 
out to quell it. 

0 paceeergangee spreading in rural districts of 
uba. 

Report of the wreck of the ship Newcastle 
off Cook Strait, and loss of sixteen persons, 
November 19th. 

Advices of destructive fire at Auckland. 
Pacific Fire Insurance building — de- 
stroyed, together with several stores, and the 
—— building of the Post Telegraphic 
and Provincial Government offices. 

Intelligence of the death of Kamehameha 
V., King of the Sandwich Islands, at Honolu- 
lu, December 11th. 





December 27.—Advices of gales and ship- 
wrecks at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Serious illness of Senator Sumner. 

Diplomatic relations between the Swiss 
Government and the Vatican are broken off. 

It is reported that Count Corti, the Italian 
minister at Washington, is to be recalled by 
his government. 

Intelligence of numerous marine disasters 
in storm of yesterday. American bark Peru- 
vian, from Singapore for Boston, went ashore 
at Cape Cod, and all hands on board lost. 
Bark Kaslo went ashore, and seven of the crew 
drowned. Numerous other vessels driven 
ashoree Extent of disasters not yet known. 


| 
| 
| 


Great ice-gorge in the Mississippi, and 

many boats destroyed. 
travel stopped in every direction by the 
heavy snow. 

Fall of a church-floor at Selford, England ; 
one hundred persons injured. 

Nine thousand Khivese besieging the Rus. 
sian forts on the Emba River; another force 
depredating the Russian fisheries mouth of 
same river. 

Fires in Boston, Windsor, Wilmington, and 
Philadelphia. 

Accident on the Nashville Railroad. Cars 
thrown down an embankment. Many persons 
injured, but none fatally. 








THE UPPER YANG-TSE-KIANG. 
See Misce.iany, page 89. 








JAY COOKE & CO., BANKERS. 

We offer to investors the First Mortgage Land Grant Bonds of the NorTHERN 
Paciric Rartroap Company. Attention is called to the ample real estate security 
on which these Bonds are based, in addition to the usual guaranty of a first mort- 
gage on the Road, its Equipments and Traffic. The Lands of the Company thus 
far sold have realized $5,%5 per acre. 





FACTS FOR THE CADIES. 


Mrs. Rev. W. V. Mituican, Cambridge, Ohio, nas savea with her Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine hundreds of dollars in the last ten years, without a cent 


for repairs, See the new Improvements and Woods's Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 


With Maps. 1 vol., r2mo. Flexible cloth. Price, $2.00. 

The Southern Tour is entirely new, for the present season—not merely revised, 
but rewritten, from beginning to end, containing much fuller information of routes 
ot travel and points ot interest in the South, than any former edition, or in any work 
of the kind. The work is specially full in its description of the springs and moun- 
tain-places in Virginia, and of Florida, and other places resorted to by invalids for 
winter residence. 

Mailed post-paid to any address within the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & OO., Pusuisners, N. Y. 





THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS 
IN 


MAN AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


By Cuaxtes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. With Photographic and other Illustrations. 


x vol., z2mo. Cloth. Price, $3.50. 

Mr. Darwin’s work on “Expression in Man and Animals” bids fair to be of a 
more popular character than any of his other publications. It commences with a 
statement of the general principle of expression; that serviceable actions become 
habitual in association with certain states of the mind, and are performed, whether 
or not of service, in each particular case. This is illustrated in the case of expres- 
sion of the various emotions in man and the lower animals. The means of expression 
in animals is then discussed, and the special expressions of animals and man, such as 
the depression of the corners of the mouth in grief, frowning, the firm closure of the 
mouth to express determination, gestures of contempt, the dilatation of the pupils 
from terror, the causes of blushing, etc. In conclusion, the bearing of the subject on 
the specific unity of the races of man, the part which the will and intention have played 
in the acquirement of various expressions, and the question of their acquisition by 
the progenitors of man, are discussed. 

Mailed, post-paid, to any part of the U. S., on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, N. Y. 





